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FATHER SERRA AND THE INDIANS. 
BY REDFERN MASON. 


OLUMBUS was mocked by pedants, and he enriched 
mankind with a new world. The order of Friars 
Minor was scoffed at, and the humility and holiness 
of its members changed men’s attitude to one of 
worship. Every great undertaking has had a similar 

history. While the edifice of the ideal is still incomplete, and its 
form and proportions are still obscured by scaffolding, men smile 
incredulously. Because the conception transcends their imagina- 
tion, and the narrow circle of their experience furnishes them with 
no parallel by which they may judge it, they jump to the conclu- 
sion that the projector must be mentally unbalanced. Once, how- 
ever, the ground is cleared, the network of ropes and poles 1emoved, 
and people can contemplate the fabric in all its glorious beauty, 
they acclaim the achievement of the great man with an enthusiasm 
in which exultation and shame are strangely mingled. 

Every great project for the good of mankind has to be tried 
in the fire of contempt and opposition. It was so in the beginning, 
and so it will be to the end. Nor need we flatter ourselves that 
men and women of the twentieth century are different from those 
who went before. If, in our own day, some dreamer of dreams 
were to propose to make good citizens. of the Indians of the West, 
most men would look upon him as a madman. Has not the attempt 
been made before and ended in failure? Are not the Indians in- 
vincibly hostile to civilization? Is it not their manifest destiny 
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to perish from the face of the earth? Who then is this upstart to 
think he may succeed where so many excellent men have tried 
in vain? Thus men reason, forgetful of the fact that the work of 
making Christian citizens of the Indians has already been accom- 
plished in notable mieasure, though wrong-doing and tragic misfor- 
tune brought the enterprise relatively—but not absolutely—to 
nought. But we have still an unfulfilled duty towards these un- 
taught children of the human family, and past failure is no justi- 
fication of present supineness. For that reason and because, next 
year, the world will celebrate the two hundredth anniversary of 
his birth, it will pay us to consider the achievements of a poor friar 
who, nearly a century: and a half ago, made the attempt to do what 
men now deem impossible, and, in the doing of it, showed so noble 
a humanity that Father Junipero Serra is to-day the most exalted 
figure in the history of California. 

Everything about Brother Junipero is remarkable, even his 
name, which he teok from that companion of St. Francis whose 
joyous spirits made the Seraphic Doctor wish he had “a forest of 
such Junipers.” When he came into the world the eighteenth cen- 
tury had only reached its thirteenth year, and, in his native Majorca, 
tales of Pizarro and Cortez, of Peru and the Indies, must still have 
kept their glamor. Perhaps the impressionable youth was fired by 
talk of St. Francis Xavier, and how he covered half the globe in 
his missionary labors, to die, at last, a castaway for Christ, on the 
shores of Japan. -Some deep vision must have printed itself on 
his youthful imagination; for we find him, at the age of sixteen, a 
Franciscan novice, full of longing to go and preach the Gospel 
of his Savior to the savages of America. Ultima Thule must have 
seemed no more remote to the ancient Romans than the New World 
seemed to the Spaniards in those days. The ship which bore 
Father Serra from Cadiz to Vera Cruz was ninety-nine days on the 
way, and in a letter which he wrote from Monterey to Mexico 
City, years later, when he had begun his work in California, he asks 
the name of the Pope that he may pray for him in the Mass. 

The padre was a man of one idea; but that idea was the greatest 
in the world—to bring: souls: to Christ. The thought was ever 
present with him,.and it made him shed bitter tears when, just as 
he had raised his ‘hand to baptize an Indian child, the parents, 
carried away by superstitious fear, snatched the little one from him. 
The same hunger for souls made him tramp the whole way from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico City. He hoped that in so doing he might 
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learn something of the country in which it would be his lot to labor. 
On this journey he met with an accident to his foot. Timely treat- 
ment would probably have removed all cause of trouble; but, pre- 
occupied with many cares, Father Serra neglected the wound, and, 
from a comparatively slight mischief, it grew into a chronic evil. 
But the friar did not grumble. He seemed rather to welcome the 
sore as a salutary reminder of mortality. He would not even allow 
himself to be carried in a litter on the long journey to San Diego. 
It seemed to him unfitting for one vowed to poverty to ride. But 
the sore pained him, and, as there was no physician with the ex- 
pedition, he called to one of the muleteers : 

“ Son, do you not know of some remedy for this sore on my 
foot?” 

“What remedy can I know,” the man answered; “I have only 
cured beasts.” 

“Then consider me a beast,” said the padre; “ consider this 
sore on my leg a sore back, and give me the same treatment you 
would apply to a beast.”’ 

So the man made an unguent of herbs and hot tallow, and with 
it allayed the inflammation. But, of course, more radical treatment 
was needed in order to effect a cure. 

The same strong simplicity characterized the friar in all his 
dealings, and gave him an empire over the Indians which no diplo- 
macy would have enabled him to acquire. There was something 
childlike about him; he had that noble ingenuousness which we 
sometimes find in the great poets and painters—the ingenuousness 
which speaks in the prayer which Villon wrote for his old mother, 
the divine artlessness of Fra Angelico’s angels. A portrait of Fra 
Junipero, painted, in all likelihood, when he made his visit to the cap- 
ital to beg aid for his starving missions, is preserved by the brethren 
of the college of San Fernando. It is the face of a man absorbed 
in a great ideal. The expression is of a noble candor. The eyes 
glow with an inward illumination; the lips quiver with sympathy. 
Looking at this portrait, it is easy to believe what we are told of the 
original, that, when the time came for him to bid good-bye to the 
Fathers, he kissed their feet and took leave as one who knew that 
never in this world would he see them more. 

Father Serra gained his insight into the Indian character 
among the aborigines of the Sierra Gorda, and it is a melancholy 
commentary on civilization that the greatest obstacle in his path 
was the unbridled passions of the white men. While he was telling 
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the Indians to love one another, professed Christians of the domi- 
nant race did not scruple to murder their enemies and to lust after 
women. But he overcame even these difficulties at last, and the 
confidence of the Indians, once won, he never lost. In appealing 
to their spiritual nature, he followed the wisdom of the Church in 
all ages to tell the story of Redemption through the medium of 
art. To present the scheme of salvation before these primitive 
people in the form of pure reasoning would only have bewildered 
them. But a painted banner they could understand; and they fol- 
lowed the action of a play with an earnestness of which we colder 
Caucasians can with difficulty form an idea. When the Indian 
women saw the picture of the Infant Jesus, they would stretch out 
their arms to embrace Him. At Christmas the young people gave 
a Nativity play. In Lent the whole community made the Stations 
of the Cross outside the town, as if they were verily in Jerusalem, 
Father Serra carrying a heavy cross. On Good Friday the image 
of the Crucified was taken down from the cross and borne to the 
sepulchre, and, in the evening, there was a procession in honor of 
the Mother of Sorrows. Nor was the padre less wise in secular 
matters. To encourage them in habits of thrift and industry, he 
gave each Indian a piece of land and a yoke of oxen, and showed 
him how to till it. These same methods, amplified and developed, 
were the means by which he exercised such a marvelous civilizing 
influence on the Indians of California. 

When the word came for him to undertake the task which was 
to be the crown of his life’s work, Father Junipero was in his 
fifty-seventh year. The Jesuits had been exiled, and part of their 
work was entrusted to the Franciscans. But whereas the members 
of the Society of Jesus had confined their labors in California to 
the Old or Southern part, the Friars Minor were to go farther 
afield. Spain had long cast eyes of desire on that upper region 
which is now the Golden State. The Franciscans were chosen 
to be the pioneers. Theirs was the task to bring the Indians into 
such a state of civilization as would make the eventual transition 
from the patriarchal rule of the priests to ordinary civil government 
an easy and natural one. A few soldiers accompanied them for 
protection; but they were so very few that, if the padres had not 
won the affection of the Indians, they must inevitably have beer 
massacred. Even after several years work, when five missions had 
been established, and the Indian converts numbered between four 
and five hundred, there were only sixty soldiers in the whole of 
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California, and when, a couple of years after Father Serra’s death, 
the French navigator, La Pérouse, visited the country, he found 
a handful of fewer than three hundred soldiers amply sufficient 
defence for the five thousand converts and missions scattered over 
four hundred miles of territory. This small proportion which the 
military bore to the friars and their converts negatives the possible 
suggestion that, because they did their work under government 
sanction, the padres were mere tools of statecraft, and could be dis- 
missed whenever there was no further need for their services. How 
far that was from being the case may be gathered from the fact 
that the very expenses of the establishment of the missions were 
largely defrayed out of private treasure. The revenue upon which 
the Spanish authorities drew for the carrying out of the religious 
side of their project of territorial expansion was known as the 
Pious Fund. This fund was started in 1698 by Don Juan Cabal- 
lero, who gave $10,000 for the founding of a mission. Others 
followed his example, and, in 1747, the missions received $67,000 
as heirs to the estate of the Duchess of Gandia. Without this 
fund, or some similar private endowment, the missions would in 
all probability never have been founded. 

Arriving at San Diego in 1769, Father Serra set about the 
establishment of the first mission. Meanwhile a party had set out 
overland to find the harbor of Monterey, described by the explorer 
Vizcaino, who discovered it in 1603. With nothing but a compass 
to guide them, they went astray, and, penetrating far to the north- 
wards, were the first white men to set eyes, from the landward side, 
on the Bay of San Francisco. Worn and dispirited, they made . 
their way back to tell the story of their failure to their comrades 
at San Diego. Here too hardships had to be faced. Provisions 
ran low, and Portala, the military commander, declared that, unless, 
at an early date a ship came with supplies, the undertaking would 
have to be abandoned. By earnest entreaty Father Serra succeeded 
in persuading Portala to remain until March nineteenth, the feast 
day of St. Joseph, under whose protection the expedition had been 
placed. Night and day the friar spent his hours in prayer, and 
at last, on the very day set for the return to Mexico, a sail hove 
in sight. But for Serra’s importunity, the missions of California 
might never have been founded. 

A second time the attempt was made to find Monterey. This 
time it was rewarded with success, and on June third of the year 
1770, Father Serra said Mass in the shadow of an old oak that 
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had seen Vizcaino’s men bow their heads before the same Mysteries 
a century and a half before. Portala unfurled the royal standard ; 
the Te Deum was sung, and formal possession was taken of the 
country. The history of civilization in California had begun. A 
little more than an hour’s walk from Monterey the padre built 
the mission of San Carlos. He chose a site near the River Carmel 
—-so called by some monks from the Holy Land who accompanied 
Vizcaino on his historic voyage. Indians and Spaniards worked 
together to build the mission, cutting down timber and squaring it, 
making houses of adobe, the good priest working side by side with 
his neophytes, ever and anon pausing to say the Rosary or to 
venerate a great wooden cross which he had caused to be set up 
in the middle of the busy scene. He won the hearts of the Indians 
by a hundred gentle acts. When they came to visit him he would 
. give them presents of beads and ornaments. He taught them to 
salute one another with the words “ To love God,” and when they 
took their leave, he marked their brows with the sign of the Cross. 

Carmel was Father Serra’s home; here he would return after 
his visits to the other missions. Half a dozen times he made the 
toilsome journey to San Diego, covering the whole seven 
hundred miles on foot. He walked to San Francisco to be present 
at the consecration of the Mission Dolores, remarking, after he 
had gazed upon the great bay, that if St. Francis wished to go 
farther north, he must go by boat. His earnestness must sometimes 
have seemed quixotic to his more phlegmatic associates. On one 
occasion, searching for some fertile valley which would afford a 
good site for a mission, he came within half a dozen miles of where 
King City now stands. Here he decided to build the mission San 
Antonio. Tying bells to the limb of an oak, he began to ring, re- 
gardless of the fact that there was not a soul in sight, calling out 
as he did so: 

“ Hear! O ye Gentiles, come to the Holy Church; come to the 
faith of Jesus Christ.”” To the friar’s companion it seemed that 
the padre was wasting his time and strength in this ringing for the 
birds and trees. 

“Let me unburden my heart,” cried Serra; “ it could wish that 
these bells might be heard by all the world.” 

So he went on ringing, and, by and by, an Indian appeared, 
followed by an old woman, who begged to be baptized. When 
there was trouble with the Indians at San Diego and Father Jaime 
lost his life, the padre only rejoiced. 
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“ Now is the soil watered,” he — ‘now will the sub- 
jugation of the Dieguinos be complete.” 

When he preached, the padre’s seriousness was that of a man fe 
whom the unseen was the one great reality. He was one for whom 
the invisible world really exists. To give his hearers an idea of the 
terrible consequences of sin, he would smite his' breast with a stone 
and burn the flesh with a torch. Yet, as Carlyle notes of Dante, his 
intensity was linked with a tenderness as compassionate as that 
of a mother for her child. It was only the sin that he hated; 
the sinner he loved. The Indians regarded him with measureless 
affection, and, as he went by, they would scatter their choicest seeds 
before him. When they knew his last hour was at hand, they 
were like children soon to be bereft of a beloved parent. The 
account of his death reads like the passing of some great-hearted 
saint. On the evening before he breathed his last, he walked over 
to the church to receive the last Sacraments. Father Palou would 
have come to him; but the dying man shook his head. “ As long 
as I can walk to the Church there is no reason why Our Lord 
should be brought to me,” he said. The church was full of people, 
and in their presence the aged priest knelt before the altar. Ina 
voice broken by tears, his colleague read the prayers for the dying; 
then he gave him absolution and administered the Holy Viaticum. 
The Tantuwm ergo was sung, and people caught their breath to 
hear “loud and strong as ever’”’ the voice of Father Serra. He 
spent the night listening to penitential psalms and litanies. In the 
morning he was visited by the captain of a vessel that lay in port. 

“You are come just in time to throw the earth on my body,” 
said the father. For a moment a feeling of terror overcame him 
—the terror of the soul about to look upon the awful innocence 
of God. 

“ A great fear has come over me,” he said; “ I am much afraid. 
Read the commendation of the dying; read it aloud, so that I may 
hear.” 

When it had been read, he exclaimed: “ Thank God! Thank 
God! the alarm has left me; there is nothing more to fear.” He 
rose from his bed; went to the kitchen and drank a cup of broth. 
“T feel better now,” he said, “I will rest.” Those were his last 
words. A little later the booming of the cannon of the presidio 
and the answering thunder of the ships in harbor announced to 
the sorrow-stricken people that the founder of the missions of 
California was no more. 
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We have seen how the dead Franciscan taught his people to 
lead practical Christian lives. He also made them master of those 
useful arts in the exercise of which the great races have progressed 
from pastoral simplicity to the highest civilization. Every man 
followed some occupation, according to the measure of his ability; 
every woman learned the arts of the home. The Indians’ first 
schooling was the building of the missions. Timbers had to be 
shaped and joined, adobe made, and mortar compounded of lime 
made by grinding up sea-shells. In doing these things the Indians 
learned some of the essential features of the crafts of builder and 
carpenter, and we may be sure that Father Junipero did not fail 
to remind them how: He Who is the Lord of All worked in a car- 
penter’s shop in Nazareth. Each mission started on its career 
with a small number of cattle, sheep, and goats, and so fast did 
the stock increase and multiply that it became one of the chief 
forms of mission property. To take care of these cattle there was 
need of herdsmen, shepherds, and drivers. Then the horses had to 
be shod, and metal work became an immediate necessity. A black- 
smith from Mexico taught the Indians of San Francisco his trade, 
and, within a few years, we find the Indians at several of the 
missions working in iron and copper. They made anvils, horse- 
shoes, locks, and hinges; scissors were fabricated for the women; 
bells cast to summon the faithful to worship. In 1852, when the 
missions had ceased to be, the Hon. B. D. Wilson, of Los Angeles, 
in a report to Congress, stated that the Indians furnished “ the 
majority of the laborers, mechanics, and servants in San Diego 
and Los Angeles counties.”’ 

Eulalia de Guillen, the first owner of the San Pasqual ranch, on 
which the city of Pasadena now stands, taught the Indian women 
how to make their own and their husbands’ clothes. Fifteen hundred 
Indians in the San Gabriel mission were clothed in the handiwork of 
their women folk. At first blankets were imported from Mexico. 
Once, however, the Indians had learned to weave, all the blankets 
used in the missions were made in California. 

The young people who wished it, youths and maidens alike, 
were taught to read, write, and cipher. They were also instructed 
in singing, and the more musical learned to play instruments. The 
bass voices of the men intoned the liturgical plain song, and it is a 
pathetic proof of their proficiency that when, in 1879, Robert Louis 
Stevenson attended the Mass, then said annually in the ruined 
church of Carmel, the Indians came down from the mountains, 
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bringing with them their old chant books, and sang the Gregorian 
music. Even the frescoing on the walls of the churches was in 
some cases the work of the Indians. Crude it may be, but not more 
so than the early work of the great peoples of Europe and Asia. 

The French navigator, La Pérouse, was at Carmel within two 
years of Father Junipero’s death; Vancouver was twice a guest 
at the same mission. Both left glowing accounts of the pastoral 
well-being which they found there. In 1806 Count von Langs- 
dorff, aulic councilor to the Emperor of Russia, inspected the 
missions of Santa Clara and San Francisco. He praises the pru- 
dence and paternal care of the friars, and testifies concerning the 
Indian converts that “ peace, happiness, and obedience universally 
obtain among them.” De Maufras, an attaché of the French lega- 
tion to Mexico, who visited San Luis Rey in 1842, when the forces 
which ruined the missions were in fierce activity, found an atmos- 
phere of practical beneficence. Yet within three-quarters of a 
century of Father Serra’s death, the great undertaking to which he 
devoted his life had crumbled into utter failure. The friars were 
scattered, their property sold, the Indians driven out. 

This misfortune for mankind was primarily brought about by 
the cupidity of statesmen. Spain set the example by enforced 
loans from the padres, and Mexican adventurers bettered the 
lesson. They called it borrowing; but the right word is theft. 
The Mexican dictator, Santa Anna, placed the Pious Fund under 
government control, promising to pay interest at the rate of six 
per cent. On this income the friars were to exist and do their 
work. But the interest was not paid; the missions were secularized, 
the property sold, and the padres literally reduced to beggary. Pico, 
the last Mexican governor, disposed of mission lands with such 
unscrupulousness that the Departmental Assembly, by one of its 
last acts, declared his sales null and void. They were too late. 
It was trying to save the harvest after the passing of the tempest. 
The missions fell into disrepair; strangers preyed on their stone 
and timber. Here and there, for years afterwards, would be found 
an aged friar, in abject poverty, the helpless friend of more helpless 
Indians. In the year of De Maufras’ visit one of the padres was 
discovered living in a hut, sleeping on a rawhide on the bare ground. 
Asylum was offered him elsewhere; but he refused to abandon his 
people. The priest at Soledad shared what little food he had with 
the Indians, and one day, when he was saying Mass, he tottered 
and fell, dying of starvation. 
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But the priests had at least the satisfaction of dying in the 
discharge of their duty. The Indians lost all. When California 
ceased to be Mexican, hundreds of ranches and farms passed, by fair 
means or foul, into the hands of the newcomers. The lands on 
which the padres had established the Indians were taken away from 
them. The old patriarchal law of the Indies, by virtue of which all 
grants and transfers of land were made “ without prejudice to the 
Indians,” was disregarded. Under the old régime, so long as they 
were law-abiding, the Indians were left in undisturbed possession 
of their holdings. But the American cared nothing for the law of 
the Indies. He looked upon the Indians as vermin. The only good 
Indian was a dead Indian. When a man coveted land on which 
Indians were settled, he made an official declaration to the govern- 
ment that it was “ unoccupied,” and, under this iniquitous fiction, 
hundreds of families were driven into the wilderness. The evic- 
tions from the San Pasqual and Tecumela valleys were carried out 
with a thoroughness that left not so much as an Indian to tell of 
the happiness that once was there. In each of these cases the land 
had been given to the Indians by the padres, and was as legally theirs 
as though the transfer had been ratified by a court of the United 
States. But there was a conspiracy to rob the Indians of their 
lands, and American justice closed its eyes. Begun by the Mexi- 
cans, this infernal work was consummated with tragic com- 
pleteness by Americans. In 1834 there were in the missions. 
from fifteen thousand to twenty thousand Indians; within six 
years time they had dwindled to six thousand. They retreated 
to desert spots where the white men would not go; they sought hid- 
ing places in the fastnesses of the hills. Mrs. Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, authoress of Glimpses of California and the Missions, visited 
such a retreat of the Indians of Carmel Mission, and the priest at 
Monterey sadly told her that even there they could only remain 
“ by the patience of the thief.” Those who shrank from the wild- 
erness met a worse ‘fate. The white men knew their weakness, 
and cynically profited by it. Every other house in Los Angeles was 
a drinking shop for Indians. Even their work was paid for in 
spirits, and, after a night of drunkenness, they would be fined 
for breach of the peace, and handed over to their employer to 
slave out the amount of the fine. “ Had they been left in the hands 
of the mission fathers,” says Mrs. Jackson, “ they would slowly but 
surely have progressed to racial manhood; given over to our tender 
mercies, they’ have hurried down an incline smeared with every 
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known form of slippery evil, in order that their destruction might 
be more rapid and complete.” Even the government seemed to 
connive at their destruction. Congress refused to build homes for 
them on the ground that they were American citizens; the election 
officials of California would not let them vote because they were 
Indians. 

What form then shall the celebration of the bi-centenary of 
Father Serra’s birth assume? Is it to end with pageants and 
speech-making and the restoration of the few missions that are 
still in ruins? Or shall Catholics unite in an effort to take up once 
more the work which was dearest to the padre’s heart, and set up, 
on an enduring basis, the one monument to his name which he would 
wish perpetual? If Christian civilization is to be spread among the 
Indians, it must be by our own efforts. The government will do 
nothing, and, as for Mexico, in spite of the award of the Hague 
Tribunal, it is idle to expect of Maderist anarchy what the des- 
potism of Diaz failed to restore. Cannot tracts of land be bought 
in California and the Indians be settled on them under a régime 
approximating to that of the old days? The good tradition still 
lingers. The Indians welcome the ministrations of such priests 
as can reach them in their isolation; the mission chant book is 
treasured in many a miserable hut; the women still make lace as 
their grandmothers and great-grandmothers were taught to make it 
by the ladies of Mexico and old Spain. If we are to honor Father 
Serra’s name in a way that would be grateful to him, it must be 
by taking up his work anew and caring for his children, in so far 
as in us lies, as he himself would have cared for them. 





METHODS OF REFORMING OUR LAND SYSTEM. 
BY JOHN A. RYAN, S.T.D. 


=p} N the last article the attempt was made to determine as 

} fully as possible the morality of a law which would 

at one stroke appropriate the whole of the future or 

unbought increases in land values. At present there 

= is no likelihood that such a measure will be enacted 

anywhere, least of all in the United States. What we shall prob- 

ably see is legislation which will aim at taking a part, and a grad- 

ually increasing part, of those values. In all probability this will 

come about through one or both of two distinct methods. The 

first may be called the German, the second the Canadian plan. 

By the former a special tax is laid directly upon value increases ; 

by the latter the general land tax is raised relatively to the taxes on 
other kinds of property. 

The unearned increment tax, or increase-of-value tax (Werth- 
zuwachssteuer ), originated in the year 1898 in the German colony 
of Kiautschou. In 1904 it was imported into the city of Frankfort- 
am-Main, and in 1905 into Cologne. By the month of April, 1910, 
it had been adopted by 457 cities and towns of Germany, some 
twenty of which had a population of more than one hundred thou- 
sand. In 1911 it was inserted in the national fiscal system, and 
thus was extended over the whole German Empire. It was em- 
bodied in the famous Lloyd-George British budget of 1909. While 
the German laws on the subject are all alike in certain essentials, 
they vary greatly in details. They agree in taking only a per cent 
of the value increases, and in taxing rapid increases at a higher 
rate than slow increases. The imperial law imposes a rate of ten 
per cent on increases of ten per cent or less, and thirty per cent 
on increases of two hundred and ninety per cent or over. In Dort- 
mund the scale progresses from one to twelve and one-half per 
cent. Inasmuch as the highest rate in the imperial law is thirty 
per cent, and in any municipal law (Cologne and Frankfort) twenty- 
five per cent; inasmuch as all the laws allow deductions from the 
tax equal to the interest that was not obtained while the land was 
unproductive; and inasmuch as only those increases are taxed 
which took place while the land was in possession of the present 
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owner, it is clear that landowners are not compelled to undergo any 
positive loss, and that they are permitted to retain the lion’s share 
of the “ unearned increment.”* 

It is to be noted that most of the German laws are retroactive, 
inasmuch as they apply not merely to future value increases, but to 
some of those that occurred before the legislation was enacted. 
Thus, the Hamburg ordinance measures the increases from the last 
sale, no matter how long ago it took place. The imperial law uses 
the same starting point, except where the last sale occurred before 
1885. Accordingly, a man who had in 1880 paid twenty-five hun- 
dred marks for a piece of land which in 1885 was worth only two 
thousand marks, and who sold it for three thousand marks in 1912, 
would pay the increment tax on one thousand marks, unless he 
could prove that his purchase price was twenty-five hundred marks. 
In all such cases the burden of proof is on the owner to show that 
the value of the land in 1885 was lower than the amount he had 
paid for it at the earlier date. Speaking generally, we say that no 
wrong is done to the owner by this retroactive feature of the 
German legislation, since it does not touch value increases that 
have been paid for by the present owners. 

The British law taxes only those increases that occur after its 
enactment in 1909. ‘These are subject to a tax of twenty per cent 
on the occasion of the next transfer of the land, by-sale, bequest, 
or otherwise.j In some cases this arrangement undoubtedly will 
cause hardship. If land which was bought for one thousand 
pounds in 1900 had fallen in value to eight hundred in 1909, and 
was sold for one thousand pounds in 1920, the tax of twenty per cent 
on two hundred pounds would mean a net loss to the owner of forty 
pounds, to say nothing of the loss of interest in case the land was 
unproductive. It would seem that some sort of compensation might 
be in order here; yet the rarity of such instances, the administra- 
tive difficulties of compensation, and other circumstances might 
well condone such individual losses in the interest of the general 
welfare. 

Whether it operates according to the German or the British 
plan, the practice of taking a part of the increases in land values is 

*Cf. Marsh, Taxation of Land Values in American Cities, pp. 90-92; The Single 
Tax Review, March-April, 1912; Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 22, pp. 83, 
et seq.; vol. 24, pp. 194, et seq.; vol. 25, pp. 682, et seq.; Stimmen Aus Maria-Laach, 
October, 1907. 


tCf. Marsh, op. cit., pp. 92, 93; Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 24, pp. 243, 
et seq.; 279, et seq. 
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not likely to offend against justice. The interests of the private 
owner are on the whole very well safeguarded in both schemes. 

The Canadian method consists essentially in the imposition of a 
specially heavy tax on the entire value of the land, not merely its 
value increments. It implies a corresponding reduction in the taxes 
on improvements and other kinds of property. Thus, in New 
Zealand improvements and personal property are exempted in part 
from national, and entirely from local taxation.* The general 
principle of the system has been adopted in Vancouver, B. C., 
Edmonton, and some other cities and communities of Alberta. In 
all probability it will be extended within the next few years over 
the whole of Western Canada. Beginning with the year 1896, 
the city of Vancouver reduced the rate of taxation on land im- 
provements at intervals, and finally abolished it entirely.j As a 
result of the investigation made by the New York City Commission 
on the Congestion of Population, a bill was introduced in the New 
York state legislature, in 1912, providing for a gradual reduction in 
the rate of taxation on buildings in New York City until it should 
be only one-half the rate on land. In Missouri a movement has 
been organized to secure legislation exempting from taxation all 
personal property after 1913, and all land improvements after 1920. 
An exception is made against public service corporations, which 
provides that their land improvements and personal property would 
continue to be taxed until their charges for service were reduced 
to a level that would yield only a reasonable return on their actual 
investment.t 

None of these measures or proposals seems to involve any un- 
due hardship or any injustice to landowners. The important 
considerations are, of course, the rate of the tax, and the rapidity 
with which the taxes on other property are transferred to land. 
If the tax were so high as to absorb for a long period of years all 
the increases in the value of land which had fallen in value while in 
the possession of the present owners, and all the increases in the 
value of unproductive land, it might work considerable hardship 
to these two classes of persons. An adequate treatment of this 
question will require a comprehensive review of the various forms 
and methods of taxation now in existence. 

In the United States we have three principal taxing jurisdic- 


*Cf. Bliss, New Encyclopedia of Social Reform, article, “ New Zealand.” 
tCf. Marsh, op. cit., pp. 33, et seq.; Single Tax Review, May-June, 1911. 
tCf. Marsh, op. cit., pp. 1, 2, 100. 
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tions, corresponding to the three divisions of our governmental 
authority. The bulk of our national revenues are raised through 
tariffs on imports, duties on tobacco and intoxicating liquors, and 
a tax on the earnings of corporations. The tariff taxes ought to 
be abolished entirely, for they are no longer needed for the pro- 
tection of any home industry that is economically worth protecting, 
and they are a heavy burden on consumers. As a rule, taxes that 
fall ultimately upon consumers are inequitable, because they bear 
heaviest on the classes that are least able to pay. Inasmuch as the 
poor and those in moderate circumstances expend a much larger 
proportion of their incomes upon the taxed articles than do the 
rich, they yield up a much greater proportion of their income to the 
state. They are not taxed in accordance with their ability. While 
the tax on intoxicating liquors is likewise subject to this defect, it 
should be retained for social reasons connected with public order and 
sobriety. The revenues now obtained from taxes on imports, and 
on the manufacture and sale of tobacco, ought to be raised through 
a progressive tax on incomes. With the exception of the tax on 
land values, the income tax is the fairest of all, since it stays where 
it is put, and compels men to pay according to ability. 

Most of the forms of state and municipal taxation now in exist- 
ence should in the interest of justice be abolished. Chief among 
them are: taxes on goods in the possession of the consumer, such 
as household furniture, clothing, libraries, carriages, etc.; taxes 
on the products of agriculture and manufacturing which have not 
yet reached the consumer; taxes on all forms of concrete capital, 
such as machinery, railroads, factories, stores, and agricultural tools 
and chattels; and taxes on paper certificates of wealth, such as 
money, credits, mortgages, stocks, and bonds. With the exception 
of buildings, all these goods fall under what is known as the per- 
sonal property tax. Now economists and fiscal authorities gener- 
ally are practically unanimous in asserting that the personal prop- 
erty tax is antiquated, inequitable, and for the most part uncol- 
lectable.* It is antiquated because the kinds of property upon 
which it is levied have long since ceased to be few, tangible, and 
simple, which was the case when the tax was first adopted. It 
is inequitable because a considerable part of it is levied in the first 
instance upon goods in the hands of the consumer, while that part 
of it which is placed upon capital of all kinds, and upon merchants’ 


*Cf. Seligman, Essays in Taxation, ch. ii. N. Y., 1911; Taussig, Principles of 
Economics, ch. 1xvi. 
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and manufacturers’ stocks of goods, is in most cases ultimately 
shifted to the consumer. As we have seen above, a tax on general 
consumption is unfair because it takes a larger proportion of small 
incomes than of large ones. But the personal property tax is in- 
equitable for an additional reason. Persons in poor and in mod- 
erate circumstances cannot easily conceal their personal property 
from the tax collector, since it consists for the most part of simple 
and obvious household goods. On the other hand, diamonds, costly 
furniture, and luxurious wardrobes can be either hidden or repre- 
sented to the assessor at a ridiculously low valuation. Sufficient 
evidence that the personal property tax is largely uncollectable is 
seen in the fact that while the value of personal property in the 
United States greatly exceeds the value of real estate (land plus 
buildings and other structures affixed to the land), the former was 
assessed in 1904 at only seven and one-half billion dollars as against 
an assessment of twenty-six and one-half billions on real estate.* 
Even if no changes were to be made in the taxation of land, the 
personal property tax, at least in its present general form, ought to 
disappear. 

There is one variety of the personal property tax which should 
be retained temporarily in certain circumstances. That is the tax 
on public service corporations, such as railroads, street railways, 
telephones, and lighting concerns. It is sometimes levied on the 
basis of earnings, sometimes on the basis of the securities, and some- 
times on the physical property. In all cases it aims to reach all 
the wealth or property of the company, and is consequently in part 
a real estate tax, and partly a personal property tax. Under what- 
ever form it is imposed, it is all ultimately paid by the consumer, 
the user of railway services, telephone services, gas, electricity, etc. ; 
for the corporation always makes its charges sufficiently high to 
cover the tax, and still yield at least the prevailing rate of return 
on the investment. In this course the corporation is quite prop- 
erly protected by our public rate-making bodies. Nevertheless, 
a truly scientific and just system of public control would free these 
concerns from taxation entirely, and compel them to reduce their 
charges accordingly. There is no more reason why people should 
pay taxes in their capacity as patrons of railroads or consumers of 
gas than in their capacity as users of household furniture or con- 
sumers of potatoes. In both situations the tax reaches a larger 
proportion of the small than of the great personal incomes. The 


*United States Census, Wealth, Debt, and Taxation, p. 891, Washington, 1907. 
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rich man does not pay as large a percentage of his income for car 
fares as does the unskilled laborer. But wherever the public au- 
thorities are unable or unwilling to reduce the charges of public 
service corporations to a point that will allow them only a reas- 
onable return on their actual investment, the tax ought to be re- 
tained. In such cases it amounts to an appropriation, partial or 
entire, of excessive profits, monopoly profits. While this practice 
is just whenever a better arrangement is not feasible, the normal 
method and the goal to be kept in view is the wiping out of these 
excessive profits through a reduction of charges to the consumer. 

An ideal system of taxation would exclude not only the per- 
sonal property tax, but that part of the real estate tax which falls 
upon improvements, such as .buildings, fences, trees, ditches, and 
other artificial things affixed to the land. In so far as they are of 
the nature of capital, for example, factories and stores, the tax 
can frequently be passed on to the consumer in the form of higher 
prices. In so far as they are consumers’ goods, such as dwellings, 
the tax is either paid by the occupying owner or passed on in the 
form of higher rent to the tenant. To the extent that this shifting 
takes place, which is probably in the majority of instances, the tax 
on improvements is as inequitable as any other tax on con- 
sumption. 

It does not follow, however, that all the foregoing forms of 
taxation should be converted into higher taxes on land. Unless 
the process of conversion were very gradual, extending over a very 
long period of time, it would in all probability reduce or keep down 
the value of land to such an extent as to work injustice upon a large 
proportion of existing landowners. Moreover, there is great 
danger that a tax on land alone would not be sufficiently elastic 
to provide all needed revenues in bad years and in good years, nor 
sufficiently high to meet the rapidly increasing demand for public 
improvements and works of social betterment.* Consequently the 
tax on land should be supplemented by state taxes on incomes and 
inheritances. These are entirely just, inasmuch as they cannot 
be shifted, and can be so adjusted, in the matter of exempting 
small incomes and applying at a higher rate to large incomes, as to 
fall upon the persons who are fairly able to bear them. They would 
have the additional merit of reaching a great part of past increases 
in land values, those increases, namely, which had been sold or 


*Cf. Seligman’s fiscal objections to the Single Tax in'‘Essays on Taxation, pp. 
73-75. ‘ 
VOL. XCVI.—II. 
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capitalized. In fact, they would go a long way toward making 
value-increment taxation more nearly universal, and therefore more 
equitable. 

Whatever be the proportion of personal property and improve- 
ment taxes that is transferred to land, the process ought to be 
gradual, covering a period of, say, ten or fifteen years. Even then 
it will increase the losses undergone by those persons who part with 
their land at a lower price than they paid for it, or at a price which 
is not sufficiently high to provide interest on the investment in the 
case of unoccupied land. For if the additional taxes had not been 
imposed the value of all land would have been higher. Only to 
such owners, however, would the scheme cause even apparent in- 
justice. Productive land which, despite the tax, remained at or 
above the price paid by the present owners would presumably have 
continued to yield the ordinary rate of return on the original in- 
vestment. Hence the owners would suffer no loss either of interest 
or principal. 

Theoretically it would be possible to exempt from the operation 
of the tax all owners who could prove that the value of their land 
was not yet sufficiently high to cover their losses of interest or 
principal. Practically this plan would scarcely be administratively 
possible. Nor is it demanded by practical justice. The process 
of transferring other taxes to land could be spread over such a long 
period that the individual hardships need not be unusually numerous 
nor unusually great. Even under our present system increases 
sometimes occur in the tax rate on all kinds of property, including 
land. Again, the inconveniences, the inequities, if that term be 
preferred, inflicted upon individual landowners through the changes 
in taxation that we are now considering, could scarcely be as numer- 
ous or as grievous as those that are inherent in our existing fiscal 
system, or lack of system. No one who is even moderately ac- 
quainted with our present forms of taxation and their effects will 
deny that they are unfair in the extreme, and that their hardship 
falls not merely upon a small minority, but upon the great majority, 
including the whole of those who are poor and of those who are 
in moderate circumstances. If the change brought no compensa- 
tory advantages to those landowners upon whom it bore most 
heavily, and if it possessed no special merits of its own, it would 
still, from the viewpoint of the majority and of the community as 
a whole, be an improvement on things as they are. While chang- 
ing the personnel, it would considerably reduce the number of 
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owners who were taxed excessively. Though inequities are in- 
separable from any fiscal scheme, it is still important that their 
volume should be made as small as possible. 

But this is only a negative argument. The great and positive 
justification of the proposed plan lies in its beneficial effects upon 
the general welfare. In the article* on the abuses of the present 
land system we saw that a great deal of land is held out of use, 
and that in general land is becoming more and more difficult of 
acquisition by the landless. These evils would be squarely met, 
and to a great degree lessened, by heavier land taxation. If the 
tax were increased with sufficient rapidity to prevent land from 
rising above its present value, owners would no longer have any in- 
' ducement to hold it for an advance in price. Its selling price and 
its rent would be little if any above its value for actual use, its 
productive value. Men would be anxious to sell, or lease, or im- 
prove their holdings. Consequently every user of land, and every 
person who desired land for use, would be able to get it at a lower 
rent or price than he would have to pay in the absence of the tax. 
If the advance in the tax were less rapid its influence would be 
correspondingly less, but would be the same in kind. It would 
still keep land relatively cheaper and more easy of access. 

In all our cities a great deal of the best land is either kept 
eut of use entirely or used uneconomically. Vacant lots and lots 
cumbered by tumble-down shanties exist side by side with “ sky- 
scrapers.” As a consequence, this grade of land is artificially 
scarce, and its rent and price are correspondingly higher than would 
be the case if all portions of the land were put to the best use of 
which they are capable. To force such land into its best use 
through a tax making speculative holding of it unprofitable, would 
be virtually to increase the supply of business sites. For all eco- 
nomic purposes the supply would be increased quite as effectively 
as through the draining of a swamp or the filling of a lake. Now 
the value of land, of its uses, and of its products are, like the value 
of any other commodity, determined by the relation between supply 
and demand. When, therefore, the supply of land is increased 
- relatively to the demand because owners become more active in 
offering it for use, and in putting it to more productive uses, a fall 
must occur not only in its rent and price, but in the prices of the 
things produced on it, whether these be manufactured commodities, 


*Cf. THe CatHotic Wortp, September, 1912, The Abuses of Private Landowner- 
ship. 
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distributive activities, or the personal services of the physician and 
the lawyer. 

To be sure, if all the business sites were already put to their 
best uses, the heavier taxes would not bring about a reduction in the 
price of the things produced thereon. The supply of products 
would continue to bear the same relation to demand as before. 
Since all land is not thus employed, the occupation for business 
purposes of the unused portions at the existing or lower rents and 
prices, would mean an increase in the supply of products which 
could be sold at existing or even lower prices. 

Owing, therefore, to the virtual increase and comparative 
cheapening of land through heavier taxation, men would find it 
easier to get homes, and would be able to buy more cheaply all 
sorts of products and commodities. These beneficial effects would 
be reinforced and added to by the other element in the proposed re- 
form, namely, the removal of taxes from residences, all forms of 
capital, and all articles of consumption. The man desirous of 
building a home would find, on the one hand, that the site and the 
material were cheaper, and, on the other hand, that his residence 
was free from taxation. The man who wanted to rent a house 
and lot would get both at a lower rent than would be possible 
in the absence of the tax. Obviously these statements would be 
equally true of business buildings and sites. The eagerness of 
landowners to improve their holdings in order to get an annual 
income with which to pay the increased tax, would be stimulated 
and encouraged by the knowledge that raw materials were cheaper, 
and that the improvements would no longer be subject to a tax. 
Hence it is conceivable, and not at all unlikely, that the process of 
multiplying improvements would continue until the rent of a build- 
ing and site combined became only slightly in excess of the annual 
return that could be got by investing the cost of the building in 
some other enterprise. 

Through the untaxing of capital the farmer would be freed 
from annual payments to the state on buildings and other improve- 
ments, on animals, implements, and agricultural products; the 
merchant and the manufacturer would be relieved of taxes on build- 
ings, machinery, and stocks ; and the owner of representative capital, 
such as corporation securities, promissory notes, money and mort- 
gages, would likewise go tax-free. This would happen in so far as 
these taxes are at present finally paid by these persons, and not 
shifted to the consumer or to somebody else. To this extent, then, 
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the tax reforms here advocated would encourage capital, promote 
production, and further the general welfare. 

As a matter of fact, the greater part, perhaps by far the greater 
part, of the taxes on the different forms of capital, concrete and 
representative, is shifted to the consumer of capital’s products, or 
to the borrowing user of the capital itself. The consumer pays the 
tax in the form of higher prices for articles of food, clothing, shelter, 
and the other necessaries and comforts of life; the borrowing user 
pays the tax in the form of higher rent for his dwelling, and a higher 
rate of interest on, for example, the loan for which he has given a 
mortgage.* The owner of any form of capital which happens 
to be taxed is able to pass on the burden whenever other investments 
are available upon which no tax is collected. ‘“‘ Commonly enough, 
in the actual working of our American system, alternative invest- 
ments are in fact available.’+ Hence the apparently plausible as- 
sertion that it would be unfair to let the owners of “ skyscrapers,” 
wholesale stores, great tenement houses, and factory structures go 
untaxed, overlooks the fact that the owners of such property go 
virtually tax-free now. While they do hand the tax over to the 
fiscal authority, they have already added its equivalent to the rents 
and prices that must be paid, respectively, by the users of the build- 
ings, and the consumers of the products therein stored or manu- 
factured. Owners of other forms of capital can shift the tax in 
the same way. What enables them to do it is the fact that they 
can put their money into “ alternative investments ” which are not 
effectively taxed, as, many kinds of corporate securities, or into land, 
which is always bought at a price sufficiently low to provide the tax 
in addition to the prevailing rate of interest. Obviously, therefore, 
men will not invest in buildings until the demand for them and their 
products is great enough to furnish both interest and taxes. In 
other words, the tax is shifted for the simple reason that owners and 
investors are in a position to limit the supply of the things taxed. 

To be sure, if all forms of capital were actually compelled to 
pay taxes at the same rate, this process of shifting would not be pos- 
sible. Any attempt to limit supply, say, in the matter of office 
buildings, with a view to forcing up rents and prices, would soon 
make the profits on this form of investment so high as to attract 
a large amount of new capital. As a consequence, the supply of 


*Cf. Seligman, Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, pp. 187, 245, 272, and all of 
Part II., N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1899; Taussig, Principles of Economics, I1., pp. 518- 
549, and chaps. Ixvii.-lxix. 

tTaussig, Idem., II., 547. 
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buildings would before long reach a point that would bring rents 
and prices down to a level that would give only the ordinary returns 
of interest and profits. 

The foregoing paragraphs describe the economic theory of the 
situation. But it is notorious that economic laws do not work with- 
out friction, nor produce the results that would follow from per- 
fectly free competition. Hence the most definite statement war- 
ranted by the facts is that the greater part, perhaps by far the 
greater part, of taxes on the various forms of capital is shifted 
under the guise of higher rents and prices to the consumer. The 
lifting of this burden would not be the least of the beneficial effects 
resulting from the proposed tax changes. 

Finally, all direct tax on articles of consumption would like- 
wise be abolished. This would affect chiefly those goods of a 
relatively durable character which remain in the possession of the 
consumer for a sufficiently long time to fall under the attention 
and action of the taxing authority ; for example, articles of personal 
apparel and adornment, household furniture, furnishings, and con- 
tents of every description, and the instrumentalities of comfort and 
recreation, as, horses, carriages, automobiles, boats, bicycles, etc. 

The general reduction in the cost of living which would follow 
reduced rents and the untaxing of capital and of consumers’ goods, 
would necessarily increase the amount of money available by the 
masses for the purchase of the products of industry. Whence would 
follow some increase in employment, wages, and industrial prosper- 
ity generally. The principal features of and changes in the economic 
situation may be thus summarized: Increased use of land would 
mean a greater volume of products; reduced cost of living would 
mean enhanced purchasing power for the new products; out of the 
enlarged product would come more capital ; out of the increased pur- 
chasing power would come the increased demand necessary to keep 
the new capital employed ; on the one hand, there would be a greater 
volume of products; on the other hand, a better distribution of in- 
comes and purchasing power. The reasoning underlying these state- 
ments is identical with that which supports the economic theory that 
high wages and large purchasing power in the hands of the masses, 
who have the desire to consume, is more conducive to general pros- 
perity than low wages, and high consuming power in the hands of 
those whose desire to consume cannot keep pace with their power. To 
reject this reasoning is essentially to adopt the discarded wages- 
fund theory. 
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Such, then, are the ways in which the community would be 
benefited through higher taxes on land. Evidently these advantages 
would be shared by landowners as well as by other classes of per- 
sons. For this reason the hardships suffered by the former on 
account of the new taxes would be to a great extent counteracted, 
and in a large proportion of cases completely neutralized. . The 
smaller the holding, the greater would be the degree to which the 
heavier land taxes would be offset through the untaxing of build- 
ings, capital, and consumption. It is probable that the average 
owner of the ordinary house and lot would gain rather than lose 
by the proposed changes in taxation. We repeat, then, that if the 
changes were made gradually, and if a goodly part of the trans- 
ferred taxes were put upon incomes, the hardships to landowners 
would be so small in number and so insignificant in volume, speak- 
ing relatively, that the whole process of reform would easily be 
justified on the ground of social improvement and general welfare. 

The objection might be raised that, when.the tax reforms here 
advocated had been fully accomplished, all persons who owned no 
land, and whose incomes from other sources were not sufficiently 
high to fall under the income tax, would escape taxation entirely. 
But this is in reality a commendable feature of the scheme, for it is 
in the fullest harmony with fiscal and social justice. On the one 
hand, such persons have no land, and consequently receive no profit 
or income from that source; on the other hand, their incomes are so 
low that they are not able in the true sense of ability to contribute 
anything toward the support of government. Every citizen, every 
human being, has a moral right to at least the means of living 
decently, of developing his mental, moral, and physical faculties 
to a reasonable degree. Hence personal and family incomes which 
are only sufficient to meet these requirements ought to be entirely 
available for that purpose. To deduct anything from them for 
taxes would be to treat this section of the community unjustly, 
and to violate the principle of taxation according to ability. 

Two other tax reforms, which are more or less implicitly con- 
tained in the measures that we have been discussing, deserve brief 
special mention. 

Whatever may be the rate of any land tax, it ought always and 
in all places to be applied as rigorously to vacant as to occupied 
land. In some countries of Europe, the law deliberately taxes the 
former at a lower per cent of its value than the latter. According 
to the theory of the general property tax, which underlies af! 
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American legislation on the subject, no such discrimination is per- 
mitted, but assessors very commonly appraise vacant land at a much 
lower valuation than land which is occupied and productive. Ap- 
parently they act on the principle that, since the former yields no 
present income, ifs owner is less able to pay the tax than the owner 
of revenue-producing land. This is a perversion of the “ faculty ” 
theory, for the social need of. cheap and accessible land is a more 
urgent requisite of justice than the individual’s claim to a low 
tax on land that he is holding for speculation. The discontinuance 
of this illegal practice in our American cities is immediately feasible, 
and would be a considerable contribution toward the desirable re- 
sults outlined in the foregoing pages.* 

In the second place, a super tax might be placed upon very 
large individual or corporate holdings. Every estate which con- 
tained more than a maximum number of acres, say, ten thousand, 
whether composed of a single tract or of several tracts, could be 
compelled to pay a special tax in addition to the usual tax levied 
upon land of the same value. And the rate of the super tax should 
increase the size of the estate above the maximum. The obvious 
purpose of the tax would be to compel the breaking up of large 
holdings, and their division among many owners and‘ occupiers. 
For several years it has been successfully applied in New Zealand 
and Australia.j Inasmuch as it exemplifies the principle of pro- 
gression in taxation, it accords with the requirements of justice. 
As we have already seen, relative ability in the matter of tax 
paying is closely connected with relative sacrifice. The less the 
sacrifice involved, the greater, other things being equal, is the ability 
of the individual to pay. Now the man with an income of ten 
thousand dollars per year makes a smaller sacrifice in giving up ten 
per cent of it than the man whose income is only one thousand; for 
in the latter case the one hundred dollars surrendered represent a 
privation of the necessaries or the elementary comforts of life, 
while the one thousand dollars taken from the richer man would 
have been expended for luxuries or converted into capital. Both 
men do, indeed, use all their incomes to satisfy their wants or 
desires ; but to reduce both incomes by a given proportion will not 
<liminish their satisfactions in the same proportion. The wants that 
are thus deprived of satisfaction are much less important in the case 


*Cf. Ely, Taxation in American States and Cities, pp. 248, 249; Seligman, Essays 
on Taxation, p. 92. 

+Cf. Bliss, New Encyclopedia of Social Reform, articles, “ New Zealand,” and 
“* Australia.” 
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of the richer than in the case of the poorer man. Hence the only 
way in which anything like equality of sacrifice can be brought about 
is by increasing the proportion taken from the former. This means 
that the rate should be progressive.* 

It might be objected, indeed, that the principle of progression 
should not be applied to large landed estates, since a considerable 
portion of these is unproductive, and consequently does not favor- 
ably affect sacrifice. But the same objection can be urged against 
any taxation of unoccupied land. The same social reasons that 
justify the equal taxation of unproductive with productive land, 
apply to the levying of an exceptionally high tax on very large 
estates, even though at present they may not be revenue producing. 

While the tax is sound in principle, it is probably not needed 
to any great extent in America. In the great majority of cases, 
the ordinary tax levied on smaller holdings of the same value 
would probably be effective to compel the sale of the larger tracts 
on reasonable terms. Perhaps the only exceptions to this statement 
would occur in connection with a few immense holdings of mineral 
and timber lands which are important adjuncts to the maintenance 
of monopolies. “ There are many great combinations in other in- 
dustries whose formation is complete. In the lumber industry, on 
the other hand, the Bureau finds now in the making a combination 
caused, fundamentally, by a long standing public policy. The con- 
centration already existing is sufficiently impressive. Still more 
impressive are the possibilities for the future. In the last forty 
years concentration has so proceeded that one hundred and ninety- 
five holders, many interrelated, now have practically one-half of the 
privately-owned timber in the investigation area (which contains 
eighty per cent of the whole). This formidable process of concen- 
tration, in timber and in land, clearly involves grave future possi- 
bilities of impregnable monopolistic conditions, whose far-reaching 
consequences to society it is now difficult to anticipate fully or to 
overestimate.”+ Evidently an effective remedy for this condition 
would be a super tax on large holdings of timber land, whether the 
holder were an individual, a corporation, or a group of interrelated 
concerns pursuing a policy of “ community of interest.” 


*Cf. Vermeersch, Quaestiones de Justitia, pp. 94-126; Seligman, Progressive 
Taxation in Theory and Practice, pp. 119, 111, N. Y., 1908; Mill, Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy, book v., ch. ii., sec. 3. 

TSummary of Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Lumber 
Industry in the United States, p. 8. 


[THE END. ] 





THE POSTBOY. 
BY JEANIE DRAKE. 


wi NYTHING for me?” called the little schoolmistress. 
mi ©6She stood below the schoolhouse, high on the hill, 
her slim figure, in clinging white, outlined against 
the darkly-verdant mountain side—the wind blowing 
the light tresses about her brow and neck into a 
shimmering halo. 

The postmaster, who also kept the village store, would, doubt- 
less, have answered after a deliberate five minutes or so; but one 
of a later, more pushing, generation, playing marbles in the road- 
way mud, called back, slowly and nasally: “ He—ain’t—got—the— 
bags—open—yit.” 

Once more her urban training made her chafe against sluggish 
tardiness ; once more her cheery nature triumphed in the little laugh 
which tinkled down the hillside. 

“ Who's thet thar?” suddenly asked the lolling postboy, com- 
ing half-way out of what seemed slumber or trance on the top of 
a flour barrel. 

““ New school teacher,” drawled the urchin in patches. Then 
resigning, once for all, the honorable but exacting office of chief 
of information, he gave himself single-mindedly to pitching of 
marbles. 

However, the group which sat about the store, and spat from 
its doors, and munched an occasional apple taken, as of custom, 
from its boxes, would just as soon discuss Miss Anniston, at the 
rate of a word a minute, as anything else. And the postboy could 
listen. 

“Mighty good-lookin’ gal,” said one. 

“ Ain’t too flippety, neither,” approved another. 

“ My Ben says she’s way up in algebry,” remarked the black- 
smith. “ An’ she kin pound the life outen’ thet new pianner Pick 
Brattle’s got for his boarders. I wouldn’t give shucks myself 
for them thar pianners. They’s nothin’ but crash an’ bang an’ 
squiddle an’ bumble the endurin’ time. You’uns hed orter hear 
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my Ben play the cordial. He jes’ makes goose-flesh all over ye. 
Thet’s music! ” 

“ Well,” said the postmaster, evading this issue, “ my kids is 
powerful stuck on the school teacher, too. But it’s my idee she won’t 
be so mighty long with us in these yere parts. It’s her beau up to 
Vineland thet’s a-writin’ her every day; an’ she’s a-sewin’ an’ 
a-hemmin’ an’ a-frillin’ everlastin’; an’ thet thar’s a sure sign. 
Here, you Balsam ”—to the postboy on the barrel—“ stretch them 
long legs o’ yourn an’ climb up to Pick Brattle’s with teacher’s mail.” 

The postboy, hearkening with his mouth open, as was his 
habit, stretched out a horny hand, galvanically. He had to wait 
while each, passing Miss Anniston’s mail from one to the other, 
inspected it as a matter of course. 

And the blacksmith, after slow scrutiny, said to the postmaster, 
with such significance as their slow monotony of speech permitted: 
“ Dientical handwritin’, an’ dientical man, you kin swar.” 

When Balsam Driggs at last received it, he also read the post- 
card, fingered and weighed the package, and inspected at length 
the address on the envelope. But with such customary practices went 
a novel elation in the thought of carrying these, and so having 
word and sight of the apparition on the schoolhouse hill. He 
scrambled, ungracefully, up a short cut, swinging himself higher 
here and there by aid of tough rhododendron root, or a branch 
of low hanging kalmia. Awkward consciousness of the waiting 
eyes above, and the lazily watchful eyes below in the postoffice door, 
interfered with ordinary sure climbing, and near the top he slipped, 
and landed at sprawling full length before the teacher. 

Instantly unrestrained shouts of rough, bucolic laughter, mag- 
nified a thousandfold by echo in his crimson ears, went up to the 
mountain top. “ Did she laugh, too? Did she laugh, too?” The 
harsh stammering of his own voice was unfamiliar when he 
muttered, miserably: “I reckon I done got a heap o’ mud on this 
yere mail.” - 

“Tt doesn’t matter at all. I hope you didn’t hurt yourself. 
You couldn’t help it,” she assured him promptly, and with seeming 
undisturbed gravity: in spite of which she was amusedly aware 
of his ungainly lankiness; his faded, shrunk, and patched home- 
spuns; his shock of uncombed hair; his freckles decorated with 
a splash of mud; his grotesquely outstanding ears; his wide, half- 
open mouth. “ He looks like a cod-fish,” she reflected, with re- 
morseful inward mirth, and wished him immediately away that she 
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might open her dear, daily letter. But it was, to her conscience, 
clearly a case calling for encouraging reassurance. “ Are you our 
mail-carrier? ” she asked him sweetly. 

“ Yessum.” 

“Then your name, I hear, is Balsam Zero Driggs.” A little 
smile twitched the corners of her lips, but was firmly subdued. 
“Ought you not to be at school? You're surely under age.” 

“The contractor at Vineland, he ain’t noways particular as 
to thet. But my maw—she’s my stepmaw—up an’ swore I was 
twenty-one. I guess she’d orter know; but thar’s others thet used 
to know my real maw—allows I’m sixteen.” 

It was clear that the second Mrs. Driggs’ passion for truth was 
weaker than her desire to provide for a growing, and, probably, 
voracious boy. 

“ She’s a hard-working woman, I’m told,” said the school- 
mistress tentatively. 

“ Mebbe she is,” said Balsam, with vagueness. ‘“ She’s power- 
ful hard-handed,” he supplemented, rubbing his cheek, reminiscently. 

The schoolmistress let loose again her rippling laugh, which, 
in his thoughts, he compared to “ a plumb, sweet, cowbell.” 

“Why!” she interrupted her mirth, “ your wrist is bleeding! 
You poor boy! You cut it when you fell.” She touched it with 
merely one smooth finger, for it was also very muddy; yet that was 
enough to crimson afresh the great ears. 

“Taint nothin’,” he protested, gruff stolidity masking shame- 
faced emotion. “I kin stand right smart o’ hurt. I ain’t no 
gal-baby,” and he hid his hand behind him. 

But from that moment he was her slave. However hungry 
he might be when he threw his pouch into Tumbling River post- 
office—one end of his route—he hurried no more to cold potatoes 
and greasy cabbage, sauced with a stepmother’s scoldings, until he 
had first mounted the hill with Miss Anniston’s mail. 

Generally there was some small offering besides, as a branch 
of flowering rhododendron, or a specially ripe and rosy apple, 
sweet raspberries laid on a leaf; or it might be a many-celled wasp’s 
nest, or a silvery mole skin. Her face and voice and smile came 
to represent all brightness to a starved, ill-used, ignorant, and 
squalid existence. Her soft: “ Thank you, Balsam,” was com- 
pensation for everything, even the increasing reluctance he felt 
to deliver a certain daily letter addressed in script that was bold 
and firm, and evidently brought her comfort in exile. 
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“Thet thar galoot’s e’en a most teacher’s dog,” commented 
the village loafers; adding tolerantly that she was “ powerful good 
to larn him o’ nights an’ Sundays,” and that she was “ thet kind 
thet sorter filled in mos’ anywhars, bein’ nice an’ common.” 

Tribute came from even the redoubtable Mrs. Driggs, who, 
after cuffing Balsam for “ foolin’ his time up at Brattle’s, admitted, 
in grudging undertone, that while he was “a good-for-nothin’ gad- 
around, mostly, he hed a leetle excuse this time, teacher bein’ thet 
brightsome she chirked folks up same’s a sunflower.” 

This same cheery adaptability of Miss Anniston’s, partly 
natural, partly induced in uncongenial surroundings by sustaining 
visions of a happier future, was proved in ways useful to others 
as well as pleasant. 

“Thar ain’t a grain o’ cornmeal in the house,” declared Pick 
Brattle’s wife one afternoon. ‘Our Billy horse is ploughin’, an’ 
the mar gits too gaily fer me. I was a-thinkin’, Miss Mary, sence 
you're so powerful fond o’ ridin’, you’d mebbe not mind takin’ the 
corn to mill with you.” 

Miss Anniston smiled. Cantering the little mare through the 
crisp air and inspiring mountain scenery was one thing; jog-trotting 
to mill quite another. But—‘ Bring forth the bag, Mrs. Brattle! ”’ 
she cheerfully agreed. 

She sat ‘“squar’ on the poke,” as directed, and heeded the 
warning “to hold the mar in, or spill the corn.” Down the hill 
and through the village, with its appreciative, grinning onlookers, 
went she, safely if slowly, until a braying mule at large startled the 
mare, which reared and plunged for some moments. 

“*Taint so blame easy to stick on the critter when you’ve 
got a chunky poke on your saddle,” suggested admiringly the 
ungainly knight who lurched to the rescue and quieted the snorting 
mare. 

“It’s the poke I’m anxious about, Balsam,” she laughed. “No 
cornmeal, no bread for supper. It’s well I was so close to the mill, 
and not crossing a ford.” She knocked with her whip handle on 
the door of the picturesque, ramshackle old mill. A thin and 
sallow woman opened it. “‘ Where is the miller?” asked the 
young lady. 

“T’m the miller.” 

“You? Well, I believe the women do everything in this 
country except loaf. Half an hour, you say? Hitch my horse, 
Balsam, and we’ll wait outside.” 
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When the great wheel began to revolve and send its glittering 
creamy showers below, she strolled a little way along the Tumbling 
River and sat down upon a log, while Balsam stood and stared 
devoutly at her, a thing to which she had long grown accustomed, 
and heeded not at all. She mused in contented reverie, which the 
glowing, autumnal mountain side, the murmuring water, and the 
spicy smell of burning brushwood harmoniously accompanied. The 
two were so still that, presently, the hum of voices from the nearby 
forge resolved itself into distinguishable words. 

“Oh, yes, thet’s the same old song. We been agoin’ to git 
a railroad thet’ll kerry our crops to market for the las’ twenty year, 
an’ it ain’t come yet! An’ what we’uns kin make here, a-workin’ 
an’ a-haulin’, a-workin’ an’ a-haulin’, fifteen mile to market ain’t 
enough to keep soul an’ body together!”’ - 

“No, an’ we ain’t allowed to use our corn otherways by 
them revnoo chaps up to Washington. Dod rat ’em! Sittin’ 
thar an’ swillin’ champagne outen the people’s money; an’ ef a 
poor man makes a drop outen his own stuff what he’s ploughed an’ 
planted an’ raised—penitentiary for him.’’ 

“ Thar’s some’s a-talkin’ about thet thar young dude Commis- 


sioner up to Vineland,” said the first speaker, very slowly. “ Thet 
ef he don’t let up on the poor folk a bit, he’ll git, mebbe, a load o’ 
birdshot to spile his fine clothes. Mebbe somethin’ heavier.” 

“ Thet ain’t no way to talk,” interposed the blacksmith for 
the first time. ‘‘ What you’uns want is to keep your eyes on thet 
thar sneakin’ cur, Sim Gasway. Why’s he a-gettin’ letters in same 
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hand as comes to school-teacher 

The girl, pale now, had risen to her feet. ‘“ Who told them 
my letters were from Commissioner Torrance?” she asked, in a 
whisper. 

“They axed me,” Balsam muttered miserably. “I seed him 
post one to you, an’ another to Sim Gasway.” 

“Who are these men?” she asked again, when he had re- 
placed her and the bag of meal upon the mare, and walked beside 
her, his head hanging. 

“Fellers from Dark Corners. Lot’s o’ stills up thar. Some 
o’ their kin folk been up for trial last month.” 

“And they would kill a judge for punishing lawbreakers? ” 

“T ain’t a-sayin’ thet. But,” he added, his vacuous expression 
changing not at all, “I’d jes’ as soon, myself, shoot a low-down 
spy an’ informer thet was a-takin’ money for jailin’ his own 
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neighbors as I would a mean hound-dog thet was pullin’ down 
a dumb critter.” 

“ You don’t know if this suspicion against Gasway has proof,” 
she said, severely, “and you would better attend strictly to your 
mail and your lessons, Balsam.” 

Consternation at this revelation of unsuspected deeps in her 
uncouth subject filled her mind for a while. But, as he made no 
answer, she lapsed into thought, anxious now and quite unob- 
servant of the gorgeous mountain tops or the swiftly-flowing river. 

Only last week she had written her Commissioner, “I beg 
you to use all possible patience and indulgence in dealing with 
these poor misguided offenders. For seeing near at hand their 
hard and pitifully meager lives must inspire compassion for even 
their errors.” 

The answer to this had been: “ Sweetheart, I accepted, for 
the time, an uncongenial post only to hasten a certain happy day. 
I have good hope of being soon transferred to another, different and 
permanent. Meanwhile, you would not have me, as an honest man, 
do less than my whole duty, even if this involves a seeming severity 
to lawbreakers, distressingly poor and ignorant.” Following this, 
to-day’s letter told her he was coming to visit her. 


“Would the road you ride be safe for the gentleman they 
spoke of?” she added, suddenly. 

He shuffled uncomfortably, busying himself with the bags of 
meal on her saddle, and was dumb. 

She was still standing on the brow of the hill when he re- 
turned from stabling her mare, and she gave him a hastily-written 
note to mail. With this in her mind, she murmured: “If any- 


'?? 


thing happens to him, I shall surely die—I shall surely die!” not 
knowing that she was speaking aloud. nor that the shambling 
carrier was aware, as well as she, that her note held reasons— 
though not the real one—against her lover’s coming. 

While she yet lay in dream-haunted sleep, the postboy set forth 
in the grey of the next dawning. It was still dark and cold. 
Since midnight the rain had fallen in heavy sheets, blown hither and 
thither by wind gusts. But to be wet, or shiveringly cold, or hungry, 
were mere details in the boy’s life; and beyond a shrunken and 
dripping forlornness, he gave no sign that this day’s work differed 
from that of others less dreary. Mile after mile he and the bony 
sorrel jogged, heads down, along the rugged, muddy route, crossing 
a swollen brook here and there on their way. Not until he reached 
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the South Fork of Tumbling River did he need to hesitate. Here 
fragments of the bridge swept past him, whirling and dashing down 
stream, and at the ford the risen water spread and foamed across 
the road. 

A woman who had known his dead parents shrilled from 
her doorway, across the rain: “ You, Balsam Driggs, you ain’t 
fool to try the ford in thet thar freshet! Come right along in 
here with me, an’ let me git ye some hot coffee.” 

Unheeding her, he put the sorrel at the ford, and the animal, 
quickly loosing its footing, tried to swim across the rushing current. 
But it was glad to quickly scramble out again. 

“Tt’s all plumb foolishness,” said the woman in the log cabin, 
raking up the embers and throwing on wood that the boy might 
dry his clothes. “ You ain’t paid for drownin’ yerself, nor your 
horse neither. Ez for letters, they’re not thet partickler, bein’ 
mostly writ by folks with nothin’ much to say.” She fed and 
warmed and would have kept him longer, but, after some hours, 
the rain ceasing and the waters abating, he sought his horse, in 
stolid disregard of her protests. ‘‘ With night a-comin’ on!” she 
said, her hands uplifted, in useless dissuasion. 

She was unaware how the lad was urged on by the unforgettable 
words in someone’s soft voice: “If anything happens to him, 
I shall surely die!” He was driven by the dull instinct of danger 
lurking in delay. The ford was yet unsafe, but he and the sorrel 
managed it; swimming and resisting sturdily. A mile beyond there 
was a worse and deeper passage to make; and now dusk was near, 
with cloud drifts scurrying on high, and a single star trying to peep 
from the troubled ether beyond. Close to this ford, a trail ended 
which led from far-away Dark Corners; and while the sorrel still 
splashed, ankle deep, resisting the rushing torrent, there closed in 
from the farther side three men, and one laid hands on his bridle. 

“ Keep right still, sonny,” said he, “ an’ you won’t git hurt. 
Otherways, there might be a accident—see? ” 

Through his surprise, Balsam did see quite clearly that he was 
one defenceless boy to three armed men; and he sat stiff and mute. 
The three wore soft hats pulled over their brows, and handker- 
chiefs tied beneath their eyes. 

“We'uns been a-waitin’ for you a right smart while,” re- 
sumed the first speaker, grimly. “ Hand over thet thar bag.” 

One man, with gun shouldered, kept guard on the lonely road, 
while the others pulled the mail bag down. The postboy wondered 
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to see them then produce a duplicate key, by which they 
soon had the bag opened and its contents scattered on the wet 
ground. 

“Here’s what we’re a-lookin’ for,” muttered the leader, in 
triumph, and, under the single, peeping star, he scratched, with diffi- 
culty, his damp matches to light a tiny lantern. “ Mr. James 
Torrance, Vineland,” he read, more quietly and inexorably than 
the judge who sentences. 

“ Thet thar ain’t Gasaway’s fist.” 

“It’s his wife’s. She’s made out my bills offen.” 

Such information as the letter contained regarding themselves 
and the illicit stills in their mountain eyries; such offers of personal 
but secret guidance to constables; such acknowledgment of reward 
already received by the informer, passed from hand to hand in a 
deadly silence. It gave to their half-savage minds full justifica- 
tion for this first crime which, affording evidence against the spy 
in their midst, should lead to a second, revengeful, greater one. 
It now set flame to their passions, and oaths to their lips. 

“Here’s another to Commissioner,” said one. “ Lady’s 
writin’.” 

“Open thet, too,” said the leader. “ It'll tell, mebbe, when 
we kin git a chanst at him as well.” 

But first they piled the other mail back, locked and re-slung 
the bag upon the sorrel, and bade the boy, “ Be off!” 

“ S-t-t!” warned the guard, who had heard across the rushing 
water a faint sound of hoofs. So had the country boy’s ears 
caught this, and it waked his dormant faculties to a reckless action. 
The letter which held all the mail’s sacredness for him was in the 
nearer man’s hand. He snatched it suddenly, and was deep in the 
swirling flood before they recovered. 

“ Cussed varmint!” breathed the leader, hissing, and levelled 
a shot which lifted a spray of water. 

“ Thet ain’t no use,” dissuaded the other, less furious. ‘“‘ He’s 
not our game, an’ he’ll drown, anyway.” 

This was, indeed, likely, as the poor sorrel labored and 
struggled midway, and neighed in terror while the powerful waters 
dragged at him. The guard meanwhile, with another “ P-st-st,” 
had prudently disappeared, for the hoof-beats were quickening and 
nearing, and to the other bank rode a horseman alert and keen-eyed. 

“It’s Torrance,” said the leader, savagely, and sent a bullet 
through the rider’s hat. 


VOL. XCVI.—I2. 
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The Commissioner whipped out a revolver, but the moun- 
taineers were already in covert behind bush and rock, from which 
a ball grazed his knee. 

Then to Balsam, plunging down stream, and gripping desper- 
ately at his horse’s mane, came for once in his sodden life a divine 
inspiration. “ If anything happens to him—” he remembered, and, 
at the clicking of a flint lock behind a tree, he shouted: “ Why 
don’t you shoot at me, you cowards, ’stid o’ him? He ain’t a-knowin’ 
who ye are; but I know everyone of you’uns, an’ I’ll swar to ye 
in court!” 

Thus the mail robbers’ final shot before retreat was aimed at 
him. Their silent, instantaneous disappearance was scarcely 
heeded by the Commissioner, who spurred his horse through sub- 
merged elders and willows along stream until, in shallower spot, 
he could ride in and catch and lead the sorrel out. H was full time, 
for the half-drowned and bleeding lad sank at once to earth. 
When he opened his eyes many stars twinkled down at him through 
the leaves, and the Commissioner watched anxiously over him. 

“'Whar’s the bag?” asked Balsam weakly. 

“Tm afraid it dropped in the river when your horse lost 
footing and rolled,” said the Commissioner. 

“°*Taint no matter,” said the boy, “ long’s this yere’s safe,” and 
gave him the precious letter with a ruddy stain upon it. 

How the Commissioner bound his wound, and placed him on 
his horse, and led it over the stream where fordable, and paid the 
woman who had known his parents to nurse him back to life and 
health, need not be written. It could not remove the deep and 
rankling hurt which the young official’s straight, slender figure, well- 
fitting clothes and easy manner held for Balsam. These mountain 
folk are not excitable, and the blacksmith voiced the community’s 
opinion when he remarked without enthusiasm: “The boy only 
done his duty, I guess.” 

They held this less doubtfully when Sim Gasway’s body was 
found stark on a far trail, and Balsam was summoned to identify 
three held on suspicion. 

“T ain’t see anybody’s face thet thar evenin’, an’ they talked 
husky-like,” he maintained, stolidly. 

“ But you said at the ford you knew them,” expostulated the 
Commissioner. 

“T spoke thet away jes’ to skeer ’em, so’s they’d stop shootin’ 
at you,” repeated the boy, and persisted immovably in this. His 
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lacklustre countenance made the magistrate dismiss him, with an 
impatient aside: 

“ He’s evidently half-witted.” 

But the little schoolmistress knew otherwise. “ You will learn 
farming and lots of useful things at the Industrial School, Balsam,” 
she told him, gently ‘And, when you’re through there, Mr. 
Torrance and—and I—will be living in Washington ; and we remem- 
ber what you did, and mean that you shall have a small place of 
your own. Then, ‘who knows’ ’’—with a smile to brighten his 
dumb defection—“ you will be over twenty-one, and will be want- 
ing a nice little wife among the girls here. But you must not 
make her work too hard, as mountain men do.” 

“ She shan’t do a thing,” said Balsam, cheering up a little, “ but 
cook and wash and scrub, and feed the chickens an’ milk the cows, 
an’, an’—” 

“So, so, that’s enough,” declared the young lady, laughing. 
“Let her do all inside the pretty, little log cabin, and you take. 
care of the farm outside.” 

A touch of what would be called wistfulness on less irregular 
and freckled features came upon Balsam’s: “ Ef she could look, 


an’ laugh, an’ speak like you,” he said, “ she needn’t to do nothin’ 
at all but what she’d a mind to.” 








CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


BY ADRIAN FEVEREL. 


7 
THE CULT OF THE IMMORAL. 


—esaoi the making of sects, there seems, like the making of 
books, to be no end. Yet the making of sects has 
been, until recent years, conducted along the lines in- 
augurated by Luther in the sixteenth century; the 
numerous divisions and sub-divisions among the 

Protestant churches have been rigidly Protestant in doctrine and 
organization; but in the latter part of the nineteenth century a 
new religious movement began which has in a large measure in- 
fluenced the latest innovations in religious thought, and has, more- 
over, from obscure beginnings, developed into an organization of 
world-wide magnitude. This movement was begun by Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy, “the discoverer and founder of Christian Science.” 
At its inception it numbered Mrs. Eddy and another student; at 
her death it was organized and on a substantial footing in the five 
continents; it numbered over one hundred thousand adherents, 
and it had enabled its “ founder ” to rise from obscurity to promi- 
nence, from poverty to wealth. 

The modern therapeutical ideas that are embodied in so many 
new religious movements may all be traced largely to the 
basic ideas of Eddyism, misnamed Christian Science. And of these 
innovations, the source of them is infinitely more formidable and 
dangerous than any of the rivulets which have sprung from it. It is 
dangerous spiritually and materially; spiritually, because it 
strikes at the very fundamentals of Christianity; materially, be- 
cause it strikes at the fundamentals of health and morality. Let 
us, in order that we may see whether this is so, examine Eddyism 
in four of its aspects: first, as immoral; second, as un-Christian; 
third, as unscientific, and, fourth, as ridiculous. Before we proceed 
to a detailed examination let us first glance briefly at its history 
and the history of its “ discoverer and founder.” 

Mrs. Mary Baker Glover Eddy was born at Bow, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1821. Her childhood was uneventful according to her 
unauthorized biographers, though Mrs. Eddy endeavors to make 
herself a child like the young Samuel, and asserts that she frequently 
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heard “ voices not our own” calling her. She had no exceptional 
educational advantages; though she avers that her brother taught 
‘her Latin, Greek, and Hebrew during his vacations. This, how- 
ever, must be taken cum grano salis, as indeed must all of Mrs. 
Eddy’s assertions regarding herself. Certainly her writings give 
no evidence of such classic learning as she claims was hers. In 
1842 she married George Washington Glover, who died six months 
later ; a child was born of this marriage, George Glover, Jr., who has 
lately figured in litigation regardirig his mother’s estate. After some 
years of widowhood she married a Dr. Patterson, from whom she 
later secured a divorce. During her widowhood, and after her 
second marriage, she suffered greatly from nervous disorders, and 
was constantly under the care of physicians, from whom, however, 
she obtained little relief. She seems to have been of an experi- 
mental disposition, for she tried allopathic and homeopathic doc- 
tors, and even indulged in the water cure at Dr. Vail’s sanitarium 
in New Hampshire. 

It was while she was at this institution that she first heard of 
Dr. Quimby. A patient at Dr. Vail’s had gone to him and had 
been much benefited. Mrs. Eddy and some other inmates of the 
institution also wished to go, and accordingly, after some delay, 
due to meager finances, they set out. It was from Dr. Quimby 
that Mrs. Eddy got her first idea of the system “she afterward 
denominated Christian Science.”* Dr. Quimby was not at this 
time a mesmerist, as Mrs. Eddy afterward endeavored to make 
him out. He taught that all physical effects may be traced to a 
mental cause; that with this idea Jesus of Nazareth had healed the 
sick; he denied the hypostatic union, believing that in Christ were 
two natures, the divine or Christly, the human or visible, expressed 
in Jesus. Mrs. Eddy seems to have been much benefited by his 
treatment, and became an enthusiastic disciple, as well as a patient. 
She wrote “poems” and articles for newspapers and periodicals. 
praising her teacher, and likening him to Christ. When Dr. 
Quimby died in January, 1866, Mrs. Eddy wrote a “ poem ” entitled, 
“Lines upon the death of Dr. P. P. Quimby who healed with the 
truth that Christ taught in contradistinction to all isms.” + 

After his death Mrs. Eddy continued to teach his doctrines, 
and received money frequently for the “ great truth ” she imparted 
to her students. She began to achieve a deal of success in this 
manner, and among her students was her future husband, Asa 


*Science and Health, p. 107. Retrospection and Introspection, p. 32. 
tHistory of Christian Science. By Georgine Milmine. 
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G. Eddy. Her students soon began to speak of her with a show 
of reverence, an attitude which Mrs. Eddy encouraged. Gradu- 
ally Dr. Quimby receded as the originator of her system. When 
her book, “ the precious volume,”* Science and Health, appeared 
in 1875, Dr. Quimby had ceased to have any share in his own 
doctrines. Mrs. Eddy had arrogated them to herself, and had 
transformed his almost harmless ideas into a direct revelation from 
God. 

Her students increased, also her finances and ambitions. She 
saw a vista of a great religious movement that bore her name, 
and that encircled the world. She saw, too, quite clearly that organi- 
zation was necessary. Accordingly she organized “ The Church of 
Christ, Scientist,” in 1879; later she became its first pastor and took 
without any real right the title Reverend. To quote her own 
words. “I accepted the call, and was ordained in 1881.” Her 
propaganda was augmented in 1883 by the establishment of a 
monthly magazine, The Christian Science Journal, and later by 
a weekly, The Christian Science Sentinel; shortly before her death 
a daily newspaper made its appearance. The story of her gradual 
rise and the rise of her cult is too well known to merit repetition. 

In December, 1910, Mrs. Eddy died, full of years, her am- 
bitions fulfilled, her church organization wonderfully developed, 
and herself adored and accepted by at least one hundred thousand 
people as one to whom God had revealed a new dispensation. One 
can estimate her own opinion of her character from many quaint 
remarks about herself contained in ker writings. Answering a 
query on this point she gives, as a “ concise, yet complete summary ” 
of her character, the words of her last husband, “ Her works are 
the outcome of her life; I never knew so unselfish an individual.”+ 
But Miss Milmine paints a very different portrait. She presents, 
moreover, substantial documents to show that she does not exagger- 
ate. She pictures Mrs. Eddy a woman, ambitious, unscrupulous, 
fond of adulation, gifted with a certain charm of manner, a wonder- 
ful power of organization, thoroughly selfish, domineering and 
with an eagle eye for “the dollar.” 

Let us examine very briefly Mrs. Eddy’s book, Science and 
Health. The first edition was published in 1875. It has since 
been revised and re-revised until the present volume is very unlike 
the first edition. The philosophy it contains, if one may dig- 
nify such nonsense with so dignified a title, is a mixture of ignorant 


*Retrospection and Introspection. tIbid., p. 56. 
tMiscellaneous Writings, p. 35. 
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Gnosticism, Hypnotism, Pantheism, and very bad legic. Starting 
with the proposition that all is Mind, that every physical effect 
may be traced to a mental cause, the domain of the physical is 
at once swept out of existence.* In short the physical is mortal 
mind as opposed to Divine Mind. Sin, sickness, death, are errors. 
Become conscious that these do not exist, and they vanish. God 
ceases to be God in Science, He becomes Divine Mind or Divine 
Principle.{ Christ becomes Truth, Jesus the “highest material 
concept of man.”§ The two natures of Jesus Christ are declared 
separate. “The corporeal Jesus was human.’’|| The Holy Ghost 
becomes Divine Science, or Christian Science.— The Trinity is 
“ suggestive of Polytheism.”** God is no longer Our Father, but 
rather “ Our Father-Mother God.”;; The Atonement and Cruci- 
fixion are efficacious only in so far as they demonstrate God’s love 
for man.tf Sin, sickness, and death are to be overcome in Science, 
through the knowledge that they are mere beliefs, hence non-ex- 
istent. Yet all this is declared to be “ corroborative of the Bible.” 


In following these leadings of scientific revelation the Bible 
was my only text-book. The Scriptures were illumined.§§ 

The Bible and Science and Health are our only teachers.... 
the Canonical Writings, together with our text-book, corrobor- 
ating and explaining the Bible texts censtitute a sermon 
undivorced from Truth, uncontaminated and unfettered by hu- 
man hypotheses, and divinely authorized.|||| 


By the Bible Mrs. Eddy means the Protestant version. A fact 
not difficult to understand when one remembers that in the book of 
Ecclesiasticus we may read, “ Honor the physician for the Lord 
hath created him.” 

Let us examine this system more intimately as the cult of the 
immoral, and see whether or not in its teachings of sin and mar- 
riage it merits this adjective. Of course the Bible is full of in--. 
stances which might be cited to show that the inspired writers re- 
garded sin as a terrible reality. But Mrs. Eddy avers that the 
Scriptures are not properly interpreted. Scientifically interpreted, 
sin becomes an unreality. It is like all else that is inharmonious 
with God, (good) error or illusion. 


*Science and Health, pp. 113-468. tIbid., p. 14. 

tIbid., pp. 330, 112, 115, 587. §Ibid., p. 589. \bid., pp. 332-473. 

{lbid. p. 55. **]bid., p. 256.° ttIbid., pp. 16-592. 

ttlbid., p. 24. §$]bid., p. 110. 

iiiExplanatory Note, read each Sunday before the Lesson Sermon, see Christian 
Science Quarterly. 
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The only reality of sin is the awful fact that unrealities 
seem real to human belief until God strips off their disguises.* 

In Christian Science the fact is made*obvious, that the sin- 
ner and the sin are alike nothingness ; and this view is supported 
by the Scripture where the Psalmist saith, “ He shall go to the 
generation of his fathers; they shall never see light; man that 
is in honor and understandeth not, is like to the beasts that 
perish.” 

God never made man capable of sin 

Man is incapable of sin For he derives his essence from 
God, and does not possess a single or underived power.§ 


These extracts from Mrs. Eddy’s writings indicate quite plainly 
her ideas upon this subject. She clearly says that sin is impossible. 
Man cannot sin since there is no sin. It is the most dangerous 
of her many dangerous doctrines. It is no answer to show that 
Christian Scientists are, as a whole, decently behaved people. They 
are so, not because they disbelieve in sin, but because they, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, really do believe in it. Their old training, for 
most of the converts to Eddyism were formerly Protestants of the 
New England type, had taught them to regard sin as other sane 
people do, and “Science” has not yet destroyed their faculty of 
discerning right and wrong. It will be interesting to see how a 
third generation, supposing the sect can continue its life that long, 
and there is nothing to indicate at present that it cannot, will deport 
themselves. 

In the teachings outlined above, free will has obviously no 
place. God guides man’s every action. Such theories are the 
servants and allies of temptation. Even Mrs. Eddy realized that 
“a belief in sin’ could be held even by the elect of her own fold, 
as the different scandals of Christian Science indicate. Let us sup- 
pose a “scientist” suffering from a “belief in sin.” In other 
words, let us imagine a man grievously tempted. What effect 
would a declaration—a mental declaration, merely—that there 
is no sin have upon the temptation? It is possible that it might 
prevent him from yielding to it; possible, but not by any means 
probable. On the contrary, given a person of average weakness, 
and “scientists” are not above the average human being in this 
respect, such a declaration would have rather the result of driving 
one headlong into sin, where a reasonable struggle might deter one 
from falling. The average “ scientist ” cannot, as yet, demonstrate 


*Science and Health, p. 472. tRetrospection and Introspection, p. 87. 
tScience and Health, p. 480. §Ibid., p. 475. 
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perfectly over his “beliefs in sickness.” He has frequently to 
call upon his practitioner. Why should it be at all easier for him 
to demonstrate over “beliefs in sin?’ And supposing he has 
recourse to a practitioner in sin as in sickness, how does the healer 
treat the case? By declaring, as he does in sickness, “ There is 
nothing the matter.” Obviously, then, the last state of that man is 
worse than the first. 

Let 11s go to Mrs. Eddy’s “ sole teacher,’”’* the Bible. A mul- 
titude of texts at once occur to us in which our Savior and His 
Apostles admit the reality of sin. We think, for example, imme- 
diately of St. John’s words, “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” But the strongest 
text in refutation of Mrs. Eddy’s doctrine are the words of Our 
Lord in St. John’s Gospel. ‘‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained.” Mrs. Eddy could perhaps take refuge in her charge that 
commonsense interpretations of the Bible are “ unscientific;” she 
could point out that St. John may have meant “a belief in sin,” not 
sin itself. But even Mrs. Eddy cannot give a “ scientific interpreta- 
tion” to our Savior’s charge to His Apostles. It refutes her 
theory completely, for it is inconceivable that Christ would give 
His Apostles power to retain that which was non-existent. And 
here, too, let us note another inconsistency which this theory of sin 
implies in relation to the Scriptures. It is this: It makes of 
absolutely no effect the crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ. If 
there was no sin, there was obviously no need for our Redeemer to 
become “ the propitiation for our sins.” Mrs. Eddy evidently saw 
this contradiction, and endeavors to dodge the issue with such 
cloudy phrases as “the efficacy of the Crucifixion lay in the 
practical affection and goodness it demonstrated for mankind.” 

We can see quite clearly that this theory of sin is in direct 
conflict with the teachings of Christianity. As such, in a sense it is 
immoral; but it is also immoral in the wider and more commonly 
accepted meaning of the word. Its teachings practically applied 
to the temptations of life would not only make but a poor bul- 
wark, but would actually encourage one to sin. If there be no sin, 
that which I commit, whatsoever it be, is not sin. Webster defines 
the word immoral as “ Not moral, dishonest, vicious.” Surely it is 
plain that a doctrine cannot be moral which teaches that there is no 
such thing as immorality. Morals are usually considered the duties 
human beings have toward one another and to God. Denying that 

*Science and Health, preface, p. viii. tIbid., p. 24. 
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human beings can sin absolves them entirely from all duties, moral 
or social. It makes them not responsible for their actions, denying 
them the exercise of free will. So, too, denying that there can be 
dishonesty is essentially dishonest. And in this connection it is 
interesting to consider that Mrs. Eddy’s “revelation” has been 
dishonestly appropriated from Dr. Quimby, who was its real “ dis- 
coverer and founder.” Miss Milmine makes this fact quite evident 
in her History of Christian Science. Are we, perhaps, not justified 
in thinking that this very doctrine was responsible for the dishonest 
foundation of Mrs. Eddy’s divine “ revelation?’ And what more 
vicious idea could be implanted in the human mind than this, that 
viciousness is an unreality? There are several scandals in Christian 
Science that make most unsavory reading. And here, again, may 
we not be justified in tracing this “error ” to this immoral dogma 
of Eddyism? 

Let us examine Christian Science as The Cult of the Immoral in 
another of its phases. What does Mrs. Eddy teach regarding mar- 
riage? And before entering upon this subject let us remember 
that our Savior never condemned marriage. He Who said: 
“What God hath joined together let not man put asunder,” and 
“they being twain are one flesh,” was surely one Who rather com- 
mended marriage to those whose vocation it was. What does Mrs. 
Eddy say? We can find little directly immoral in the chapter on 
“ Marriage ” in Science and Health. In the volume entitled Mis- 
cellaneous Writings, however, she expresses herself quite openly. 
Answering a question upon this subject, “ it is not well for Christian 
Scientists to marry,” she avers. And the following quotations 
from articles in this volume show quite clearly her view, a rather 
inconsistent one, considering her life, on “ Wedlock.” 


Until Time matures human growth, marriage and progeny will 
continue unprohibited in Christian Science. We look to future 
generations for ability to comply with absolute Science, when 
marriage shall be found to be man’s oneness with God.* 

To abolish marriage at this period and maintain morality and 
generation would put ingenuity to ludicrous shifts, yet this is 
possible in Science, though to-day it is problematic.} 

Is marriage nearer right than celibacy? Human knowledge 
inculcates that it is, while Science indicates that it is not.t 

Human nature has bestowed upon a wife the right to become a 
mother; but if the wife esteems not this privilege, by mutual 
consent, exalted and increased affections, she may win a higher.§ 


*Miscellaneous Writings, p. 286. tIbid., p. 286. 
tbid., p. 288. SIbid., p. 289. 
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A man or a woman having entered into wedlock and accepted 
the claims of the marriage covenant is held in Science as mor- 
ally bound to fulfill all the claims growing out of this contract ; 
unless such claims are relinquished by mutual consent of both 
parties, or this contract is legally dissolved.* 


It is worth while also to call attention to two peculiar state- 
ments in Science and Health. 


In Science man is the offspring of Spirit. The beautiful, 
good and pure constitute his ancestry. His origin is not like 
that of mortals in brute instinct, nor does he pass through 
material conditions prior to reaching intelligence. 

Proportionally as human generation ceases, the unbroken links 
of eternal harmonious being will be discerned, and man not of 
the earth earthly, but co-existent with God, will appear. 


Just what do these citations from Mrs. Eddy’s writings mean? 
Briefly this: Marriage, like sin, sickness, birth, and death, is but 
an illusion, a “ belief of mortal mind.” Take the first quotation: 
“Until time matures human growth, marriage and progeny will 
continue unprohibited in Christian Science.” When “time does 
mature human growth,” will marriage and progeny be prohibited 
in Science? The inference is Yes. Especially, as Mrs. Eddy 
implies, that in those days marriage will be “ found to be man’s 
oneness with Ged.” In fine, then, marriage is a mild form of error 
which Mrs. Eddy permits at present. “ Suffer it to be so now.’’§ 
In the second extract, however, she goes a step further: “ To abolish 
marriage at this period and still maintain morality and progeny 
would put ingenuity to ludicrous shifts, yet this is possible in 
Science.” Her meaning here is a trifle ambiguous. Does she 
mean that it is possible to put ingenuity to ludicrous shifts in 
Science? This indeed is quite possible, and has frequently been 
done, but it is not at all her meaning. Put in other words, or 
rather expressed more clearly in the same words, her meaning is: 
“It is possible to maintain morality and progeny in Science and yet 
abolish marriage.” She does not tell us how. These doctrines are, 
of course, immoral. For “ mental generation” caused one of the 
greatest scandals in the history of Eddyism. Practically applied 
to the affairs of family life, these teachings yield one of two results 
—either childless homes or homes built upon dishonest and sinful 


*Miscellaneous Writings, p. 298. tScience and Health, p. 63. 
tIbid., p. 609. §8Science and Health, p. 56. 
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foundations. Mrs. Woodbury, a disciple of Mrs. Eddy’s, endeav- 
ored to put this teaching into practice. She asserted that her son, 
Prince, as she named him, was “ an immaculately conceived child.” 
Did Mrs. Eddy accept this practical demonstration of her teaching? 
By no means. She saw at once that her teaching put into practice 
would greatly discredit her church. Mrs. Woodbury was promptly 
excommunicated. Again, may we not be justified in attributing 
her downfall to the immoral doctrines of Eddyism regarding sin 
and marriage? 

Take the third citation. Mrs. Eddy teaches that celibacy is 
nearer right than marriage. The Church teaches that while celi- 
bacy is a higher state of life than matrimony, yet it is possible to 
attain a state of sanctity in the world as in the cloister, 
although a different degree of sanctity. The Church recognizes 
that celibacy is a state of life possible only to the few. Mrs. Eddy 
teaches that it is the state of life we should all endeavor to follow. 
This, however, is a mild form of dishonesty and immorality com- 
pared to the teaching of the fourth quotation: “ Human nature has 
bestowed upon a wife the right to become a mother; but if the wife 
esteem not this privilege she may win a higher.” Again 
she does not say how. It is universally held that the most beautiful 
ideal of womanhood is the mother. Our Blessed Lady, God’s 
perfect masterpiece, was a mother. How then can a wife win a 
higher privilege? Does Mrs. Eddy mean that it is nobler for a 
husband and wife to live as brother and sister? Or does she mean 
that a wife is justified if, desiring no children, she frustrates the 
true end of marriage by artificial means? It matters not which 
horn of the dilemma she chooses. The former would be practically 
meaningless, and, preached as a general teaching, decidedly immoral. 
It would make marriage a ridiculous sham and farce, be an express 
disobedience on the part of mankind of God’s command, a contempt 
of Christ’s teachings, and inevitably lead to free love. Of the 
other horn what need we say save that it is a cowardly manner of 
committing an atrocious crime—a crime that is, in essence at least, 
infanticide. Doctrines such as these are immoral, and no subtle 
analysis is needled to prove it. 

Then there is the fourth extract: “ A man or woman having 
entered into wedlock is held in Science as morally bound to 
fulfill all the claims of this contract. Unless such claims are re- 
linquished by mutual consent of both parties, or this contract is 
legally dissolved.” Here Mrs. Eddy goes a step further and 
sanctions divorce, though with naive inconsistency she says in 
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Science and Health, “ Husbands and wives should never separate 
if there is no Christian demand for it.”* Strange that Mrs. Eddy’s 
“sole teacher ” should contradict this teaching of hers. “ Whom 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

But what are we to make of those two citations from Science 
and Health, “the precious volume” as Mrs. Eddy lovingly terms 
it? “In Science man is the offspring of Spirit nor does he 
pass through material conditions prior to reaching intelligence.” 
Does she mean here that man is not born in the flesh? That man is 
co-existent with God? The other quotation seems to indicate this: 
“ And man not of the earth earthly, but co-existent with God, will 
appear.” Take, too, the words: “ Proportionally as human genera- 
tion ceases, the unbroken links of eternal harmonious being will be 
discerned.” In other words, when “ absolute Science” is under- 
stood we will no longer have fathers and mothers, we will exist in 
life without “ birth, death, or decay.” + 

We have seen in the extract from Miscellaneous Writings 
that Mrs. Eddy teaches that it is possible to abolish marriage, and 
yet maintain morality and progeny. We have seen, too, how this 
doctrine is essentially immoral, and how closely it borders upon 
free love. Mrs. Eddy disclaims this likeness, of course; indeed, she 
says in the volume just mentioned, “it was in 1875 that Christian 
Science first crossed swords with free love, and the latter fell 
hors de combat.”t None the less her teachings on marriage open 
the door to gross immorality. Taking human nature as it is, and 
guided by such ideas and doctrines, how long would it be able to 
resist the temptations to which it is inevitably subjected ? 

Consider, too, in this connection Mrs. Eddy’s teachings regard- 
ing sin. Place her doctrines of sin and marriage together and 
train two generations in them, and what does commonsense tell 
us would be the result? Obviously disaster. In this regard it is 
interesting to note Mrs. Eddy’s definitions of children: 


(a) The spiritual thoughts and representations of life, truth, 
and love. 

(b) Sensual and mortal beliefs; counterfeits of creation, 
whose better originals are God’s thoughts, not in embryo, but in 
maturity; material suppositions of life, substance, and intelli- 
gence, opposed to the Science of being.§ 


How Mrs. Eddy explains the inconsistency of these two defin- 
itions, it would be interesting to know, though it does not really 


*Science and Health, p. 66. tMiscellaneous Writings, p. 286. 
tlbid., p. 285. 8Science and Health, p. 582 
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concern the issue we are considering. It is the latter part of the 
definition which defines children as we understand them. Children 
of whom our Savior said, “ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Children, then, are “‘ sensual and mortal beliefs, opposed to 
the Science of Being.” In other words, children are errors. This 
shows clearly the horribly immoral tendency of Eddyism. For a 
moment we will consider how these doctrines have already worked 
in practice. Mrs. Woodbury who, as we have seen, cited them in 
her own defense, was excommunicated. Mrs. Woodbury was not 
to be silenced, however, without a protest; she wrote an exposé of 
Mrs. Eddy, which was published in The Arena, and Mrs. Eddy in 
her turn retorted in her message to the Mother Church, referring to 
her as “ The Babylonian Woman.” Mrs. Woodbury sued for libel. 
She lost her case, because the Christian Scientists called to the stand 
denied that they understood that Mrs. Woodbury was the “ Baby- 
lonian woman,” though it was commonly so understood when the 
message was read. Here, again, may we not be justified in tracing 
this “ wholesome perjury,” as some extravagant critics of Eddyism 
term it, to Mrs. Eddy’s teaching regarding the nothingness of sin? 

To sum up, then, our indictment of Eddyism as The Cult of the 
Immoral. It is immoral because, denying sin, it places no obstacle 
in the way of one tempted to sin; denying that man is a creature 
endowed with free will, it limits his actions, and denies that he is 
capable of sin. In thus denying the reality of sin and man’s pos- 
session of free will, it opens the way to immorality, and affords 
no support in time of temptation. Further, it is immoral because 
claiming to be founded upon truths contained in the Bible, it is in 
reality directly opposed to the fundamental teachings contained in 
the Scriptures; and claiming to be Christian, it is in reality un- 
Christian, since it makes of no effect our Lord’s Crucifixion. It is 
immoral because it teaches that marriage is unnecessary for the con- 
tinuation of progeny; because it teaches that a wife can attain a 
higher ideal of womanhood by “esteeming not the privilege of 
becoming a mother.” Lastly, it is immoral because it teaches that 
children are “errors,” thus denying the Scriptural and Christian 
teaching concerning them. We have shown that these doctrines, 
though perhaps only latently dangerous when held in theory. 
become positively immoral when put into practice. We have shown 
that Eddyism in holding these doctrines and in teaching them is dis- 

honest and vicious; hence our indictment is none too severe. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





BALLADE OF UNKNOWN SAINTS. 
BY T. LAWRASON RIGGS. 


Near the rose-leaves flecked with red 
Thousands kneel at Francis’ fane; 

Beaupré’s blessed Anne has led 
Throngs to seek her help in pain; 
Asian Goa’s dusky train 

Swarm round Xavier’s coffin-throne; 
Ye who shrineless still remain, 

Pray for us, ye saints unknown! 


Ye who, though your sorrows bled 
Life-long, could your trust maintain ; 
Ye whose hamble solace sped 
Trodden souls, anew to strain— 
By your lives, that scribes disdain, 
By your graves, which God alone 
Watches, by your dearth of gain, 
Pray for us, ye saints unknown! 


Perfect crowns adorn each head, 
Gold without an earthly grain; 
Seeking you, we fear to tread 
Holy ground with feet profane. 
Yet, oh help us, ’gainst our bane, 
Pride, our pampered god of stone! 
Knew ye not applause is vain?— 
Pray for us, ye saints unknown! 


Envoi: 


Saints we love yet name not, 

To receive our homage prone; 
That to know you we attain, 

Pray for us, ye saints unknown! 





SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS TIME. 
ERASMUS. 


BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 


IV. 
=>>07 | have seen* how considerable an influence the writ- 
yi ings of Pico della Mirandola exercised on More’s 
spiritual life, and it was pointed out how this in- 
fluence differed from that of Erasmus, which was of 
a more exclusively intellectual kind. In this paper 
we shall deal with Erasmus and his relations with Sir Thomas 
More. 

Erasmus was born late in 1466, More early in 1478, so that 
Erasmus was More’s senior by eleven years. He first came to Eng- 
land in 1499, when he was thirty-three, and he came for the last time 
in 1517, when he was fifty-one. Of the eighteen years that passed 
between these dates, he spent seven years and a few months. in the 
country, though not of course continuously. His first visit lasted 
eight months; his second, in 1505-6, fourteen months. From 1509 to 
1515 his stay was almost unbroken, and in 1517, as we said, he 
returned for a last brief month. In addition to their personal con- 
tact, there was a mutual correspondence between the two men, of 
which about two dozen letters remain to us. 

What manner of man, then, was this Erasmus who, first com- 
ing to England at the age of thirty-three, then began and long 
continued to exercise so quickening a mental influence upon the 
best Englishmen of the time, and upon More, perhaps, the most 
quickening of all? 

Before we can place Erasmus either in relation to More or in 
relation to the whole European life of his time, we must recognize 
that he was the prototype of a new race of critical thinkers who 
were prepared to challenge much that was generally accepted, and to 
despise much that was generally revered. Previous to the invention 
of printing such men as he had very few chances of attracting 
universal attention; but after it they found themselves armed with 
a new and easy method of distributing their opinions, which soon 
enabled them to become the intellectual tribunes of their age. Eras- 
mus was the first of these intellectual tribunes, and he had so much 

*Tue CatHo.ic Wortp, April, 1912, p. 76. 
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to say about those who were established in the high places of civil 
and religious authority that we are entitled to ask what personal 
equipment he brought to the exercise of so responsible an office. 

The story of his parentage is well-known, and has been told with 
substantial fidelity, but with strong anti-Catholic bias, in Charles 
Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth, certainly one of the greatest 
novels in our language. His mother and father both died when he 
was about twelve, and he was left to the care of three guardians, 
whose management of his early life is open to some suspicion of self- 
interest. One of them, Peter Winckel, at first undertook his school- 
ing; then he passed to the choir school at Utrecht, and after that to 
the famous school at Deventer, which numbered at its height some 
two thousand boys. Finally, he was sent to an Augustinian mon- 
astery at Steyn, where he made his monastic profession and remained 
for ten years, from 1482, when he was sixteen, until 1492, when 
he was twenty-six and just recently raised to the priesthood. He 
seems to have made great progress with his intellectual studies while 
at Steyn. It was here that he became familiar with patristic 
writers, especially with St. Augustine and St. Jerome. To a friend 
who at a later date recommended him to read St. Jerome’s Letters 
he replies: ‘I have not only read them long ago, but have written 
every one of them out with my own fingers.’’ To the same friend 
he also mentions his favorite Latin authors, “ My authorities in 
poetry are Maro, Horace, Naso, Juvenal, Statius, Martial, Claudian, 
Persius, Lucan, Tibullus, and Propertius; in prose, Tully, Quin- 
tilian, Sallust, Terence (sic ).”’ 

But it must be admitted that Erasmus, though making full use 
of the intellectual opportunities afforded by an Augustinian monas- 
tery, made little use of the religious opportunities there offered him. 
In fact it seems quite evident that as soon as he felt himself grow- 
ing out of the mental possibilities of the place, he became discon- 
tented with the religious life altogether, and his superiors, under- 
standing the nature of his discontent, thought it wise to release 
him from immediate discipline. 

Between 1492, when he left his monastery at Steyn, and 1499, 
when he first visited England, Erasmus led a varied and interesting 
life, as those letters of his, in which he has caught for ever the 
living spirit and picture of his time, so plainly show. At first he 
secured the patronage of the bishop of Cambrai, but finding court 
life at Brussels unfavorable to study, he moved on to Paris, where 


he stayed with some intermissions until 1498. He first of all 
VOL, XCVI.—1I3. 
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took up his residence at the College of Montaigu, where his studies 
were principally of a theological nature. “‘ He was (now) .a man 
of mature age, in priest’s orders, and already the most accomplished 
scholar of his time.” While there he preached some sermons, 
probably at the great Augustinian Abbey Church of St. Genevieve, 
which was not far off. But Montaigu was a hard-faring ecclesias- 
tical seminary, ill-suited to Erasmus’ delicate nature and fastidious 
temperament. Each Lent his health broke, and he had to return 
to Holland for recovery. It was ruled by John Standonk, a prelate 
of established character and reputation, who at one time rather 
ruffled Erasmus’ vanity, but at a later period the latter was glad to 
stand with him and John Mauburn in their attempt to reform the 
French Augustinian monasteries. Standonk determined to make his 
seminary an exemplary place, and to keep it, by its severe discipline 
and meager diet, for that poorer class of students for whom it had 
been founded. He certainly succeeded, but his very success brought 
upon his institution the very unjust criticisms of Erasmus and of 
Rabelais, who merely repeated Erasmus in his Gargantua.* 

Erasmus left Mentaigu before the end of 1495, going to Hol- 
land, and returning to Paris again in 1496. His life now took a 
more sociable turn, “ vixit verius quam studuit,’ he writes of him- 
self at this time. He resided at a rather sumptuous boarding-house 
in the Latin Quarter, much frequented by young Englishmen of 
rich or noble parentage. Here he made the acquaintance of Lord 
Mountjoy, who was to introduce him to More, William Blount, 
Thomas Grey, and Robert Fisher, a cousin to Blessed John Fisher. 
Living under such conditions was a more expensive affair than at 
Montaigu, and so he was obliged to take pupils, and to make the 
most of, if not out of, his wealthy patrons. He appears to have 
been treated with marked respect at his boarding-house, and even 
dates a letter written to his prior at Steyn, E mea bibliotheca, 
speaking as if the whole household were his own. In the same 
letter he dilates with a rather unusual fervor upon his devotion to 
purely theological studies, and one cannot help surmising that all 
this was written rather with a wish to edify his religious superior 
than to inform him quite correctly of his actual manner of life. 

The conditions of his life at this time were evidently congenial 
to Erasmus; but there were people about him who were scandalized 
by his indifference to certain religious observances, and busied 
themselves in carrying tales to his friends in Holland. But it 


*See Colloquies, trans. Bailey, pp. 38-98; Rabelais, Works, tr. vol. i.; c. xxvii. 
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may be said that Erasmus was a man both by nature and ‘habit 
little inclined to excesses of any kind, and the sciid regard in which 
he was held by such people as More and Colet* confirms us in this 
opinion. On the other hand he had already acquired too prominent 
a European fame to be free from criticism and attack; and, un- 
fortunately for himself, he was too thin-skinned to receive such 
with the indifference or even with the silence that they often 
deserved. 

We come now to the time of Erasmus’ first visit to England 
in the June of 1499. He stayed at the beginning with his young 
patron, Lord Mountjoy, at the London house of Sir William Say, 
Mountjoy’s father-in-law, and here it seems almost certain that 
he first met More. Soon after another meeting took place, of which 
he himself speaks. “I was staying at Lord Mountjoy’s country 
house (at Greenwich) when Thomas More came to see me, and 
took me out for a walk as far as the next village (of Eltham), 
where all the king’s children except Prince Arthur, who was then 
the eldest son, were being educated.” It was on this occasion that 
Erasmus first saw the young Duke of York, afterwards King Henry 
VIII., and from that time he had a free entry into the best English 
society—social and intellectual. He seems to have thoroughly en- 
joyed himself, and his praises of English life are too well known 
to be repeated. More could not have seen a great deal of him on 
this visit, for he soon went off to Oxford, where he stayed with 
Prior Charnock; but they corresponded several times, as his only 
surviving letter shows, and he returned to stay with Lord Mountjoy 
in London or at Greenwich for a month before his departure for 
Paris in January, 1500. During the interval of five and a half 
years which passed between his first and second visit to England, 
Erasmus devoted himself to the study of Greek. 


My Greek studies are almost too much for my courage [he 
writes to his friend Batt at the end of 1500]. A little money 
must be scraped together from somewhere with which I may get 
clothes, buy the whole works of Jerome (upon which I am 
preparing commentaries), as well as Plato, procure Greek books 
and hire the services of a Greek teacher... .It is incredible how 
my heart burns to bring all my poor lucubrations to completion, 
and at the same time to attain some moderate capacity in Greek. 
I shall then devote myself entirely to the study of Sacred 
Literature, as for some time I have longed to do. 


*See Epistle 99. 
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About the same time he writes again: 


I have long ardently wished to illustrate with a commentary 
the Epistles of St. Jerome, and in daring to conceive so great a 
design, which no one has hitherto attempted, my heart is in- 
flamed and directed by some divine power.....I am not unaware 
of the audacity of my project—what a task it will be, in the 
first place, to clear away the errors which during so many ages 
have become established in the text....For my own part, I may 
be led astray by my partiality for that holy man, but when 
I compare the speech of Jerome with that of Cicero, I seem 
to miss something in the prince of eloquence himself. 


Poverty was never far off in these days. 


You think perhaps that I am sufficiently provided for, if I 
am not reduced to beggary [he writes to Batt]. 1 on the other 
hand am disposed to throw up my studies altogether, if I cannot 
obtain that which literature requires; and that is a life not al- 
together sordid and miserable. 


And then once more, with reference to the great end he had 
in view, he writes to the Abbot of St. Bertin: 


I see it is the merest madness to touch with the little finger 
that principal part of Theology, which treats of the divine 
mysteries, without being furnished with the apparatus of Greek 
....1 have on my side all the sacred authority of the Pontifical 
Council....I wish to follow the path which St. Jerome, with 
the noble hand of so many ancient Fathers, invites us. 


In those early days on the eve of the Reformation, and before 
its consequences were dreamt of, much less discerned, Erasmus was 
undoubtedly regarded by many Englishmen of eminent orthodoxy 
as an apostle of sound Catholic learning. Whether, as time went 
on, these men were confirmed or shaken in their good opinion of 
him one cannot venture to say. But many who live now, after the 
fact of the Reformation and amid its disastrous social and moral 
consequences, must feel bound to hesitate before they pronounce 
an opinion upon the spirit and quality of his work. One cannot 
help asking oneself again and again, as one reads his letters, and 
the other records of his life, whether he was the kind of man 
fitted to revive the best Catholic traditions of textual criticism and 
commentary. Had he the preliminary moral qualities for such a . 
delicate and difficult task? Was his spirit the spirit of faith? Did 
he fulfill the ideal of the Catholic scholar and man of learning in 
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such a complete manner, for instance, as that great Benedictine, 
John Mabillon fulfilled it? ‘“ Anyone,” writes Abbot Butler, “ who 
thinks of Mabillon as a mere érudit altogether fails to understand 
the man or the source of his greatness. His works and his method 
are what they are because he was a devoted monk, ever true to the 
inward spirit and the outward practices of his monastic life. Had 
we to enumerate the most salient features of his life and character 
we should give the following: Love of prayer, zeal for the monastic 
life, devotion to ecclesiastical studies, unswerving fidelity to truth, 
a singular sweetness of disposition, and a modesty and humility 
that were as proverbial as his learning.”* Tried by such a standard 
as this, Erasmus, who was a monk and a priest as well as a scholar, 
falls very far short; and just in so much must his work and its effect 
have fallen short of perfection. It must not be forgotten, however, 
in justice to Erasmus, that in all probability he was forced into 
the religious life against his will, and consequently that he had no 
true monastic vocation. But this does not affect the question as to 
whether in his life and in his work he remained “ever true to the 
inward spirit and the outward practices” of the Catholic Faith. 
More himself had no monastic vocation, but he was “ ever true to 
the inward spirit and the outward practices” of the Church. It 
is necessary, then, to be careful in our judgment of Erasmus, and 
while giving him all the credit possible on the score of intellectual 
acuteness and industry, not to exaggerate his services to the Church 
beyond their value, nor forget to record, on the other hand, where 
he positively failed in this respect. 

No one will dispute Erasmus’ zeal for the revival of Scriptural 
and patristic studies; no one can doubt that such a revival was 
necessary. But what we also desire to know is the spirit in which 
that revival was initiated, and the results which can be traced to it. 
Was it properly related to the authority of the Church and to the 
depositum fidei with which the Church is entrusted? This question 
should be answered by objective evidence, and not by the subjective 
opinions of writers however well-informed. All that in fairness 
can be done in a paper like this is to put the readers in actual touch 
with certain of Erasmus’ more characteristic and popular writings 
—they will then be able to formulate their own answers to this 
important question. Two easily accessible works of his may be 
taken as samples, the Enchiridion Militis Christiani, a manual of 
piety which attained great popularity, and was translated into many 


*See The Downside Review, vol. xii., pp. 116-132. 
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languages, and the famous Encomium Moriae or Praise of Foily. 
Both these books were written during the time of Erasmus’ ac- 
quaintance with More, the latter actually in his house if not indeed 
at his suggestion. They show Erasmus in two entirely different 
styles, but nevertheless they show the same man choosing now one 
and now another means towards the same end. 

The Enchiridion Militis Christiani was written between 1501 
and 1503, and was published in the latter year. Writing in 1523, 
Erasmus himself describes its inception. 


A common friend of mine and of Batt was in the Castle 
(of Tournehem), whose wife was a lady of singular piety. The 
husband was no one’s enemy so much as his own, a man of gay 
life, but in other respects an agreeable companion. He had 
no regard for any divines except me; and his wife, who was 
much concerned about her husband’s salvation, applied to me 
through Batt to set down some notes in writing, for the purpose 
of calling him to some sense of religion, without his perceiving 
that it was done at the instance of his wife 


The military gentleman, for whose benefit it was compiled, is 
reported to have said that there was more holiness in the book than 
in the writer. As compared with the traditional manuals of Catho- 
lic piety the Enchiridion lays great stress upon the intellectual side 
of religion. Prayer and almsdeeds have ever been the staple 
weapons of the layman’s spiritual warfare, but Erasmus places 
beside these a third, knowledge, which at times he appears to think 
of even equal importance. 


Whosoever [he says] will take upon him to fight against 
the whole host of vices, of the which seven be counted as chief 
captains, must provide him two special weapons, prayer and 
knowledge, otherwise called learning. Prayer verily is the more 
excellent, as she that cometh and talketh familiarly with 
Almighty God. Yet for all this doctrine is no less necessary. 


In another place he compares prayer and knowledge to Aaron 
and Moses who led the Israelites out of Egypt. 


I cannot tell whether that thou, fled from Egypt, mightest 
without great jeopardy commit thyself to so long a journey, 
so hard and so full of difficulty, without the captains Aaron and 
Moses. Aaron, which was charged with things dedicate to 
the service of God’s temple, betokeneth prayer. By Moses 
is figured the knowledge of the law of God. 
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The surest thing of all is to be occupied in deeds of piety.... 
Yet lest thou shouldst despise the help of knowledge, consider 
one thing. The Israelites were never so bold as to provoke 
the Amalachytes until they had been refreshed with manna from 
heaven and water running out of the hard rock....And what 
thing, I pray thee, could more properly have signified the knowl- 
edge of the secret law of God than did manna? For first in 
that it sprang not out of the earth, but rained down from heaven. 
By this property thou perceivest the difference between the doc- 
trine of God and the doctrine of man. For all holy Scripture 
came by divine inspiration and from God the author. In that 
it is small or little in quantity is signified the humility, lowliness 
or homeliness of the style, under rude words including great 
mystery. That it is white, by this property is signified the 
purity and cleanness of God’s law. For there is no doctrine 
of man which is not defiled with some black spot of error, only 
the doctrine of Christ everywhere bright, everywhere pure and 
clean. 


In the same way the water running out of the hard rock is used 


to signify the knowledge of the law of God, (for) what 
signifieth water hid in the veins of the earth but mystery covered 
or hid in the literal sense? What meaneth the same conveyed 
abroad but mystery opened and expounded? Wherefore if thou 
dedicate thyself wholly. to the study of Scripture, and exercise 
thy mind day and night in the law of God, ne fear shall trouble 
thee, but thou shalt against all assaults of thine enemies be 
armed and exercised also. 


Erasmus also defends the study of profane authors as being 
helpful to that study of Sacred Scripture itself. ‘It shall be no 
rebuke to thee,” he quaintly argues, “if after the example of 
Solomon thou nourish up at home in thy house sixty queens, eighty 
sovereign ladies,and damsels innumerable of secular wisdom: so that 
the wisdom of God be above all other, thy best beloved, thy dove, 
thy sweetheart, which only seemeth beautiful.” With regard to 
those who have interpreted Scripture, he advises his penitent “ to 
choose them above all-that go farthest from the letter, which chiefly 
next after Paul be Origene, Ambrose, Jeromy and Augustyne,” 
and he considers that the lack of ferver so mueh to be observed 
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among many proefessedly religious men is due to a mistaken pref- 
erence for a literal rather than a spiritual knowledge of Scripture. 
Again, we find in another place: 


Bread is not so natural meat to the body as the word of God 
is meat for thy soul. If that seem bitter, if thy mind rise against 
it, why doubtest thou yet but that the mouth of thy soul is out 
of taste and infected with some disease? 


But the Word of God must be approached with proper dis- 
positions. 


Thou must ever remember that Sacred Scripture may not be 
touched but with clean and washen hands, that is with high 
pureness of mind, lest that which of itself is a preservative or 
treacle, by thine own fault, turn into poison....(Thou wilt 
remember) that Oza, which feared not to set his profane and 
unclean hands to the ark of God (inclining on one side), was 
punished with sudden death for his lewd service. 


Erasmus, while trying to redress what he thought deficient in 
the piety of his day, was not altogether one-sided in his advocacy. 


He knew that there was another and a deeper side to it than that 
which was merely intellectual, but his own temperament, training, 
and mentality urged him to insist especially on the intellectual side. 


Know thyself and pass not thy bounds, keep thee within thy 
lists. It is better to have less knowledge and more love, than 
to have more knowledge and not to love. Knowledge, therefore, 
hath the mastery or chief room amongst mean things... .So only 
shall the soul (as Socrates saw full well) depart happily from 
her body at the last end, if aforehand she have diligently through 
true knowledge recorded and practiced death, and have also long 
time before by the despising of things corporal, and by the con- 
templation and loving of things spiritual, used herself to be as 
it were in a manner absent from the body. 


After speaking of human frailty, he finally urges valiant per- 
severance. 


When thou hast grounded thyself upon a sure purpose, set 
upon it and go to it lustily: man’s mind never proposed anything 
fervently that he was not able to bring to pass....Thou hast 
sworn a great while agone and hast holily promised in the time 
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of baptism to die as touching sin; to die as touching carnal 
desires ; to die as touching the world. ...and this is the common 
or general profession of all Christian men. Either we must 
perish, or else without exception go this way to health, whether 
we be knights or ploughmen. Notwithstanding though it for- 
tune not to all men to attain the perfect following of the Head, 
yet all must enforce with hands and feet to come thereto. He 
hath a great part of a Christian man’s living, which with all his 
heart, with a sure and steadfast purpose, hath determined to 
be a Christian man. 


I have been at pains to give with some exactness Erasmus’ 
teaching on the necessity of Scriptural study: first, because of the 
importance he himself attached to it; secondly, because of the novel 
way in which it is there presented; and, thirdly, because of its 
appropriateness to the times in which he wrote. We should remem- 
ber when reading this little manual that the substantial forms of 
popular piety had been laid down by the Church, and practiced by 
her children, centuries before the invention of printing. It would 
have been little use in those earlier days to have made spiritual read- 
ing a sine qua non of popular piety. Our Lord came upon earth 
to set the pattern and practice of human life, which all could 
imitate and adopt should they so choose. And the Church has 
always followed Him in His heavenly condescension to the ways 
of common humanity. 

Until after the invention of printing, book-knowledge was 
too rare and difficult an attainment to be named as a general 
means of sanctification, but after the invention of printing the 
case stood differently. There is no suggestion, of course, that 
mere book-knowledge ought ever to rank in importance with prayer 
and almsdeeds, but this much should be allowed, that since reading 
has come to fill so tremendous a place in the ordinary life of men, 
reading itself should be hallowed by the Church’s blessing, and . 
used as a powerful means to holiness of life. It must be acknowl- 
edged, however, that every new discovery vouchsafed to the human 
mind has great possibilities of initial abuse. We may say indeed 
that the Protestant Reformation was the great initial abuse of the 
invention of printing. But the mission of Holy Church is to 
restore all things in Christ, even the Printed Word. I think it may 
be claimed for Erasmus that he saw the necessity of this great 
restoration, and did something to hasten its approach. 
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V. 


Erasmus left England in the January of 1500, and did not 
return again until 1505, devoting himself during the interval to the 
study of Greek with his characteristic ardor and thoroughness. 
When he did return he stayed at first with Lord Mountjoy at the 
latter’s London house, which stood opposite what is now the 
Herald’s College. More was just married, and Erasmus was only 
too delighted to stay with him when Mountjoy and his courtly 
friends were out of town. At this time, during 1506, More, it 
will be remembered, was none too engrossed by his professional 
duties owing to royal disfavor; there was all the more opportunity 
en that account for very considerable intercourse between the two 
friends. They must have devoted a good deal of time to the dis- 
cussion of the New Learning and its beneficial effects on sound 
piety. What Erasmus thought of it I have tried to show above, 
and More’s view, though expressed in his own way, was in sub- 
stantial agreement with that of Erasmus. They spent some time 
in making Latin versions of Lucian’s dialogues. 

At about the same time they also engaged in a sort of literary 
tournament, each making a Latin translation of Lucian’s Tyranni- 
cida, and, each, again, composing a reply to Lucian’s argument. 
Erasmus speaks of this in a letter to Richard Whitford, “ the 
Wretch of Syon,” which also contains a reference to More as 
charming as it is sincere. “I do not think,” he says, “ unless the 
vehemence of my love leads me astray, that Nature ever formed 
a mind more present, ready, sharp-sighted, and subtle, or, in a 
word, more absolutely furnished with every kind of faculty, than his. 
Add to this the power of expression equal to his intellect, a singular 
cheerfulness of character and an abundance of wit, but only of the 
candid sort; and you miss nothing that should be found in a perfect 
advocate.” 

Erasmus left England about the middle of 1506, and paid a 
visit to Italy, which need not concern us here. In 1509, Henry VII. 
died and was succeeded by Henry VIII. The new accession was 
hailed with delight by all lovers of sound learning, and Erasmus was 
induced to come once more to England, and hoped to sun himself 
in this new splendor at once so royal and so learned. He found 
More, too, in his house at Bucklersbury, rejoicing in similar hopes 
of royal favor. To begin with, Erasmus was unwell and suffering 
from one of his painful attacks. He could not devote himself at 
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once to serious study; so he amused himself by jotting down in 
satirical vein a sort of haphazard criticism of men and things which 
he had thought out on his journey from Italy. One day, a company 
of friends being gathered at More’s house, he brought out the 
results of this desultory effort, and so thoroughly delighted them 
all that they insisted upon his making a book of it. A week later 
the Encomium Moriae or Praise of Foily was finished.* 

In this work, Folly, attended by her retainers, Self-Love, For- 
getfulness, Laziness, Pleasure, Sensuality, Sound Sleep, Intemper- 
ance, and Madness, introduces herself. She points out that she alone 
is the universal source of mirth and jollity, to whom all, even kings 
and potentates, owe their allegiance. The Stoics held that man wise 
who was led by reason and that one foolish who was driven by 
passion. But, Erasmus claims, since human nature contains a pound 
of passion to every ounce of reason, surely all men are bounden 
subjects of Folly, no matter what their style, state, calling, or 
profession. Erasmus then sets out to touch the weak spot of 
‘Folly in everything and everybody. He spares neither high nor 
low, and what oftentimes makes his sallies so piquant is the wicked 
joy he takes in touching most sharply upon the follies of those 
most highly placed. In our own time and state, so far removed 
from, the plain speaking of our pre-reformation forefathers, the 
very law of the land penalizes candor exercised at the expense of 
the great and rich. The fool, who could say what he liked about 
kings, nobles, and bishops, has been banished as an irreverent im- 
propriety. 

But in More’s time a healthy, humble, and spiritual common- 
sense granted the privilege to the fool—a privilege often abused 
it is true—of criticizing the great. Nay that same sense encour- 
aged it as a help to make that vocation the more certain which is 
sO precarious with us all. The spirit that grants such a privilege 
was. honest and without hypocrisy. It was frankly recognized that 
pride—a deadly sin—might dwell in the highest place, and it was 
well at any and all cost to root out pride. Let the fool do for us, 
then, what we oftentimes have not courage to do for ourselves. 
Pride was not then made a virtue as it is now; pride was not 
allowed to strut in arrogance uncondemned—as it is now by a 
generation too exclusively devoted to the service of Mammon. At 
that time both wit and humor were used as spiritual weapons in 
the warfare against it, and under such a banner the critic might 
enjoy the widest liberty. 


*Epistle 212. 
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In his Encomium Moriae Erasmus made Folly find votaries in 
every walk of life. The gentleman of leisure; the grammarians 
and teachers ; aspiring authors ; courtiers, kings, priests, bishops, and 
Popes—none escape the shafts of Erasmus’ criticism. We also 
may allow him the liberty that goes with cap and bells, and learn in 
humility what we may from the fool, but we cannot refrain from 
saying that the part of the Encomium which shows Erasmus weak- 
est is that in which he deals with the monks. 

Here he is nothing if not prejudiced and malicious. There 
are two ways in which just criticism may be undertaken. There 
is the heavier way of direct reproof, and there is the lighter, but 
no less effective, way of humor. There can be little question as to 
which is the more difficult. Humorous criticism requires in the 
critic a very high and special temper of heart and mind; for it 
draws heavily upon all the resources of a properly developed and 
finely balanced character. The highest kind of humorous criticism 
can only be expected from a truly compassionate man, and can 
almost be defined in the words of that well-known maxim: “To 
understand is to forgive all.” Erasmus sadly lacked this great 
spiritual quality of compassion, and hence it is that his criticism 
should rather be described as witty than humorous, for it only 
embraced these weaker and more negative qualities, such as irony, 
satire, and sarcasm, which are always at the command of a thin and 
biting intellectuality. 

In dealing with the ecclesiastical abuses of his day, Eras- 
mus made the profound and un-Catholic mistake of judging 
according to his own private judgment—a very partial and 
superficial judgment at best. He judged the monks, for in- 
stance, not according to their own traditional and objective 
ideals, but according to his own subjective ones. The first in- 
tention of monasticism is not an intellectual one at all, it is a relig- 
ious one; and Erasmus (who appears to have entered into religion 
without or even against his consent) seems never to have solidly 
grasped this simple truth. He did the monks the great injustice 
of judging them by a standard they had never professed to follow— 
by a standard, indeed, which Our Lord Himself had never pro- 
fessed or followed. The end of monastic life is communion with 
God. A “religious” who would arrive at that needs a discipline 
both long and severe—a process of self-limitation and self-refusal 
which must be carried into every detail and department of his being. 
The good things of body, mind, and will must be held at a dis- 
tance before their true use and value can be properly estimated ; 
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and even after that it is better that some of them should be re- 
nounced forever. A soul is best fitted for communion with God 
by becoming simple and at one with itself; and in order to arrive 
at that happy state it must be in resolute and difficult retreat from 
multiplicity in all its forms. Just as there is an indulgence in the 
pleasures of sense which destroys the unity of human character, so 
too, there are mental indulgences which lead a man from great to 
little issues, “the little foxes that destroy the vines.” And, fin- 
ally, the will must be simplified. Not until these three have be- 
come one in a constant and largely unconscious habit, working 
throughout the whole man, can the soul be said to have embraced 
the life which leads simpiy and solely to God. 

Erasmus was unfitted by habit, sympathy, knowledge, and ex- 
perience for the work of moral criticism. He had great mental 
talents of a certain order, and had he limited himself to the field of 
textual as distinguished from that of moral criticism, he would have 
left behind him a more unassailable reputation. 

The Encomium Moriae cannot be called an edifying composi- 
tion, for it was never intended to be such. After all, at so great a 
distance from the time and circumstances under which it was written, 
it may be wiser to accept More’s verdict upon it than to venture 
upon one of our own. A young English monk had written to 
remonstrate with him on his continued friendship with the author 
of the Encomium. His reply is sufficiently direct. 

The Encomium Moriae contains more wisdom and less folly 
than many books that I know. I shall not defend it. It needs 
no defence He sneers, you exclaim, at the religious orders. 
Why be so sensitive? When he ridicules your ceremonies he 
ridicules only the superstitious use of them Erasmus. is 
the dearest friend I have. 


More makes further favorable references to the Moriae in his 
well-known letter to Dorpius (1516). Again, he writes to Erasmus 
in 1517: “ I am not surprised to hear of that black Carmelite being 
opposed to you, unlike you, as he is, both in learning and character ; 
but that he inveighs against the Praise of Folly is scarcely credible 
—a man of folly all compact!” Finally, in his Confutation of 
Tindale (1532), he replies to Tyndall’s sneer at Erasmus. 

He asketh me why I have not contended with Erasmus whom 
he calleth my darling, of all this long while for translating of this 
word ecclesia into this word congregatio. And then he cometh 
forth with his set proper taunt that I favor him of likelihood 
for making of his book of Moria in my house. 
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There had he hit me low, save for lack of a little fault, 
1 have not contended with Erasmus, my darling, because I found 
no such malicious intent with Erasmus, my darling, as I find 
with Tyndall. For had I found with Erasmus, my darling, 
the shrewd intent and purpose that I find in Tyndall, Erasmus, 
my darling, should be no more my darling. But I find in 
Erasmus, my darling, that he detesteth and abhorreth the errors 
and heresies that Tyndall plainly teacheth and abideth by, and 
therefore Erasmus, my darling, shall be my darling still 

As touching the Moria in which Erasmus doth merely 
touch and reprove such faults and follies as he found.in any 
kind of people, perusing every state and condition spiritual 
and temporal, leaving almost none untouched Howbeit 
that book of Moria doth in deed but jest upon the abuses of 
such things (that is reverence to saints and holy relics) after 
the manner of the divers parts in a play, and yet not so far, 
neither by a great deal, as the messenger doth in my dialogue.* 


Of the further intercourse between More and Erasmus, while 
the latter remained in England, we know very little; but after they 
had separated, their correspondence shows them as intimate as ever, 
at any rate down to the year 1517. Erasmus took great interest in 
More’s Utopia, and undertook to see it through the press. But 
after that More became so involved in business that he had little 
time for writing, or at least for writing those lengthy letters so dear 
to his friend. There can be no doubt that More owed a very great 
deal to Erasmus’ intellectual influence, and he seems to have suc- 
ceeded in drawing from him all that was good, and leaving behind 
all that was of a doubtful quality. We must remember in justice 
to them both that what they thought and said and wrote together 
was thought and said and written before the Reformation had 
come to a head, and before its consequences were at all clearly fore- 
seen. That there were very great ecclesiastical abuses is certain, 
and that both Erasmus and More were most anxious to remove them 
is evident. It is difficult to imagine what means they could have 
taken towards the checking of these abuses other than those which 
they availed themselves of. More had as much wit and humor as 
Erasmus, and he had far more prudence and charity ; he was an im- 
measurably greater man. Erasmus was out for the intellectual 
heights, but he had no such passion for the moral ones. More had 
both these passions blended at a white heat in a splendid and fruitful 
amity. 

*E. W., pp. 421, 422. 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF FATHER 
MATTHEW RUSSELL. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


SaeeeLATHER RUSSELL, who died on the 12th of Sep- 
Was tember, 1912—a day of mourning henceforth to 
many of us till we are past all mourning—was in 


aN 
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SOI a sense, I believe, the most beloved priest in Dublin. 
Ch Everyone, high and low, called him “ Father Matt ;” 
and that, I think, was eloquent in itself, for humanity, from the 
schoolboy upward, has a way of familiarizing the name of the one 
to whom it gives its special affection. 

All sorts and conditions of men, women and children, were 
at the funeral. At the graveside we were surrounded by Dublin’s 
shabby and Dublin’s poor, women with crying children clinging 
to their skirts, poor broken-down old men, everyone his pensioners 
for spiritual or material gifts. 

I was reminded of a day he and I walked along a mountain 
road. I was revisiting my old home, and he had come to pay 
me a visit; I met him at the junction of the roads where the light 
railway had deposited him. As we came along the road we met 
a tramp, who looked about as bad and dangerous a specimen of 
his class as one could imagine. He begged, in a ruffianly way, and 
Father Russell gave him an alms, calling him “my poor child.” 
The contrast between the little, rosy, dear, benign priest, the “ Little 
Robin of God,” and his terrible “ child’’ was almost humorous. 
“T wonder what the poor fellow’s history was,” he said, as we 
walked along; “ how he came to look like that.”” Which showed 
that he was not unaware of his “ child’s ” unpleasantness. 

He was my dear, tender, and faithful friend and father for 
some thirty years. He had two missions, one to the literature 
of Ireland and its young and old writers; the other to the poor. 
His mission to the poor is only known to the poor, and they are inar- 
ticulate. Everyone is talking about his mission to Irish literature, 
and how much he did to help it always; but just at the cross-roads 
where an Anglo-Irish literature was struggling to emerge from 
all sorts of weak and poor traditions, his fostering was something 
not to be over-estimated. 
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It is quite thirty years ago since by special invitation I knocked 
at the door of 87 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, and asked for 
Father Russell. I had at that time practically no literary friends: 
I had just written a long legend in verse of Blessed James of Ulm, 
a memory of the Dominican Convent where I went to school, 
and by happy thought had sent it to Father Russell. By return 
came the kindest letter possible. 

When that door was opened to me, a wilderness of doors 
opened with it. It was really the beginning of my literary life. I 
had not then any books of my own, though the house was full 
of all manner of books. The very first book given me by its writer, 
the predecessor of many a one, was Emmanuel, which Father 
Russell gave me that day. I was very young and correspondingly 
foolish. I talked in a pietistic strain about the effect his religious 
poetry had had on me. The brisk, matter-of-fact way he received 
these remarks has always remained with me. He had a very brisk, 
bright way with him. He had a gift of always being at home 
when you called. For many years I visited him, perhaps once 
or twice a month. He must have gone to Gardiner Street soon 
after that first meeting, for I never remember him at St. Stephen’s 
Green again. Gardiner Street, up among the dreary northern 
streets of Dublin, was the goal of my pilgrimage for many a day. 

There used to be a very friendly porter at Gardiner Street 
in those days named Pat. I mention him because he was a pro- 
tégé of Father Russell’s, who helped him afterwards, and found 
employment for him when he had fallen on evil days. Pat used 
to welcome me nearly as warmly as Father Russell. Having 
set a chair, and opened or shut a window with affectionate solicitude, 
he would go off to hunt for Father Russell, while the visitor was 
left to contemplate a table which might be adorned by a blotting 
book, a bare floor, horsehair chairs placed at intervals around the 
wall, a bookcase which showed only curtains inside its panes, and 
some religious pictures on the walls. 

Sometimes you might have to wait awhile, for Father Russell 
might be in the confessional or otherwise engaged, but you always 
waited with a happy expectancy, although the room was bare, 
and the view through or over a wire blind of Upper Gardiner 
Street very depressing. Many feet passed along the corridor. 
You might deceive yourself into hoping that one pair of coming feet 
belonged to Father Russell, but when he came you knew it. He 
used to come with a brisk trotting sound. The door would open, 
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and in would come the sunshine. “ Good morning, my dear child. 
Upon my word this is very good of you.” Then—you might 
talk of everything under the sun. I am sure I stayed inordinately 
long many a time. He never dismissed me, and I can never 
remember by the smallest sign that he wearied of me. 

Yet he was very careful about the convenances for other 
people! He had the most unexpected little vein of worldly wis- 
dom, at which we laughed with a tender laughter. When I went 
to see my very first literary person—a literary person at that time 
was very great to me—he used to warn me: “ Now, just twenty 
minutes, dear, is quite long enough for a first visit.” In the same 
way he was a stickler for dress. He never quite forgave a visitor 
from overseas who had accompanied him to a garden party wearing 
a grey flannel shirt. Almost to the last you could stir him up to 
indignation about it. He would always make the same reference 
to a relative of his own, who had gone through all sorts of diffi- 
culties in order to reach his dress clothes, which he needed unex- 
pectedly when far away from his base. 

He was the most tender comforter imaginable. Many a one 
stripped by death of their joy found comfort and help with him. 
Yet he used to speak of himself as “a hard-hearted little fellow,” 
always illustrating it with the same anecdote. When he was a boy 
at Newry he had gone into some public reading-room, and had 
read in a newspaper of the sudden death of a cousin. On carrying 
home the intelligence some considerable time later, his mother had 
thought that he was too overcome to carry the bad news at once. 
“ But, not a bit of it,” he would say. “I had just waited to read 
all the papers I wanted to read. I was always a hard-hearted 
little fellow.” He would even lug in his being a hard-hearted 
little fellow to explain why he could comfort people. “ Upon my 
word,” he would say, “I don’t feel those things at all. Not a 
bit of it. We must be Christians, and look at death as Our Lord 
meant us to. Other people feel things too much to give comfort. 
I’m such a hard-hearted little fellow that I-can go through with it.” 

From my own knowledge I may say that he had the most 
extraordinary efficacy in comforting mourning mothers. He wrote 
a very holy, beautiful, and comfortable little book for them espe- 
cially. He had the healing touch; he could pluck the poison from 
the wound, lift up the despair and the rebellion to an amazing, 
unexpected comfort. Like most priests he had a great tenderness 


for children. For women he had that lovely feeling which seems 
VOL. XCVI.—I4. 
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to belong to the highest type of priests—a tenderness as for a child, 
mingled with something of the love for the mother, which is the 
one perfect human tie the priest need not cast away from him, and 
the love for the Mother of God. 

He opened many doors to me. One of the first friends he 
gave me was Mrs. Atkinson, who wrote the Life of Mary Aiken- 
head, the Foundress of the First Sisters of Charity, now among 
the candidates for beatification. Through Mrs. Atkinson I came 
to know Rosa Mulholland, or at least our first meeting took place 
at Mrs. Atkinson’s house. That and the friendship which followed 
were lovely things in their time. 

In those days Father Russell had been some ten years editor 
of the Jrish Monthly. From the first his contributors were notable. 
If he had a mission to young writers, he had a great piety towards 
his contemporaries and those writers who had influenced his youth. 
Another conspicuous loyalty was to his friends and the members 
of his own family. They were worth being loyal to. His uncle, 
Dr. Russell, President of Maynooth College, of whom his nephew 
wrote as “a nineteenth-century gentlemanly saint,” had his part 
in the greatest event in the life of the Catholic Church in England 
during the last century. Newman wrote after his conversion: 
“Dr. Russell had perhaps more to do with my conversion than any- 
one else. He came to see me in the summer of 1845. I do not remem- 
ber that he said a single word to me about religion.: He let me alone.” 
The Russell family was indeed a distinguished one. Of course, the 
one most in the public eye was Lord Russell of Killowen, Father 
Russell’s elder brother, who died Lord Chief Justice of England. 

Father Russell was oddly like his great brother. Indeed 
knowing one you must recognize the other. Only all that was rapid 
and dominating in Lord Russell’s glance was changed to something 
winning, kind, and gentle in Father Russell’s. Lady Russell was 
literary as well as her two sisters. I think an early Jrish Monthly 
contains a story by her. Father Russell used to say she would have 
gone far if she had been able to devote herself to literature. 

The work of Rosa Mulholland, now Lady Gilbert, needs no 
praise from me. I have only to say that when Father Russell took 
charge of the Jrish Monthly, he brought with him in Rosa Mulhol- 
land the most precious asset the magazine had or was likely to have 
except himself. Her exquisite stories and poems, more than any- 
thing else, have made the little magazine memorable. 

Father Russell had just the friendships one would expect him 
to have. Judge O’Hagan, himself a writer of ringing patriotic 
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poetry, one of the choice little band of high-minded Irish gentle- 
men who were influenced by the lofty ideals and teachings of 
Thomas Davis, was one of his dearest friends of those days. 
Another friend was Aubrey de Vere; and a more beautiful 
and benign spirit than his never inhabited mortal frame, I do 
truly believe. He devoted his life to poetry and religion. He 
wrote a great deal too much poetry: but a selection from him 
would be among the immortal things of poetry. Some day, please 
God, I am going to make the selection, so that the beloved old 
poet whom I keep in my mind like a light may reach those who 
would never search through his many volumes for the truly inspired 
things. Still another friend and poet, whose work was of the un- 
exacting rhetorical kind which was accepted as poetry in the Ireland 
of that day, was Denis Florence MacCarthy. 

Those three friends were by Father Russell’s side when he 
started the Irish Monthly. The little new magazine had distin- 
guished recruits from England, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Canon 
Oakeley, and Cecilia Mary Caddell—though she was Irish by birth 
—came to help the very first volumes. The contents are signed 
by initials oftener than is usual in a magazine—perhaps from 
some old-fashioned idea of modesty. There was something 
more than modesty in Father Russell’s several initials and pseu- 
donyms. He did a lot of work himself for the Irish Monthly 
in those early days: and he did not want to appear too often. 
Indeed it was Father Russell’s personality that made the Jrish 
Monthly possible. I don’t suppose that there was really “a felt 
want ” for it when it made its appearance. Dublin is strewn with 
the wreckage of periodicals. The inception of the Irish Monthly 
was before my day, but I dare say there were plently of Cassandra 
predictions about it. 

He never allowed his contributors to be subscribers: he must 
have had an enormous free list. To be sure the contributions 
were mainly gratuitous: yet if a contributor was in need of money, 
the modest fee would be forthcoming. He paid us in loving kind- 
ness; but he paid us in coin of the realm, too, if the need arose. 

At one time I wrote a good deal in the Jrish Monthly, and 
induced others to write. I may say, now that Father Russell 
is here no longer, that he helped me with an occasional charity. 
_ He would send money to someone I was interested in, and I would 
repay him with a story or an article. One special form his bene- 
factions took was the helping young poets to produce their books. 
I have always understood that there was a little fund of profit 
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derived from the magazine, which he used in this way. When my 
first book of poems, Louise de la Valliére, was published my father 
found the £20 fee. When my second book, Shamrocks, was in the 
air, Father Russell sent me unexpectedly another twenty pounds. 
I was able to return it to him, as the publisher did not require a fee, 
but he bought ten pounds’ worth of copies of the book when it 
appeared. 

He used to knock at all manner of doors, slow to open, for his 
Irish Monthly. He used to say that the Convents ought to support 
Irish literature, and he dunned them for subscriptions. In Ireland, 
where everyone expects to be placed on the free list, and it is a 
delicate form of flattery to ask an author for a free copy of his 
or her book or books, I imagine that Father Russell’s exertions may 
have given him a slight unpopularity: or perhaps being what he was 
he was immune. His little dunning notices in the Jrish Monthly to 
the many who loved the magazine, but could by no manner of means 
be induced to pay for it, were among the things we used to smile over. 

He was oddly practical in ways—for his friends, not himself. 
He used to scold us for being over-hospitable. ‘‘ Now don’t ask 
people to lunch or dinner, my child. Tea is quite as much as can 
be expected.” He was very careful of one’s time if it happened to 
be at all valuable, though he apparently never thought of his own. 
He was altogether against a professional writer being asked to 
work gratuitously, even in a good cause. A very different matter, 
he would have termed it, to accept gratuitous work from 
leisured amateurs who did not depend on their pen for bread. 
He was very sensitive in this way; and after I was married, if I sent 
him a poem, he would return me the smallest gold coin of the 
realm, apologizing for its smallness, but saying that he always liked 
to pay for poetry in gold. — 

Another quality of his I remember was his tolerance. He 
was ever loving, warm, comforting. He had a great charity. I 
think he would always give credit for purity of motives, even if he 
did not approve. There were no hesitations, no chills, no wearying 
in his friendships. 

I brought a good many oddly assorted people to him and 
the Jrish Monthly. Some of the friends of my youth, Dora Siger- 
son, Rose Kavanagh, Ellen O’Leary, ‘“‘ Ethna Carbery,” would have 
come to him in the natural order of things. 

Of the unexpected visitors whom I brought to Father Russell 
there was a Norfolk minister and his entire family. The father 
was a brilliant eccentric scholar, of Irish blood and Irish sympathies. 
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All the children were nurtured on poetry and art. It came as easy 
to the young people to write as to draw and paint. Their mother 
used to say that a pencil and paper were their first toys. One of the 
young daughters showed me her poems. The most natural thing 
in the world was to send them to Father Russell. One of the poems 
appeared in due course in the Jrish Monthly. Presently there came 
a letter to the poet’s mother from a sister-in-law, which read: “What 
is this I hear of Mary’s poems appearing in an Irish magazine con- 
ducted by a Romish priest? Dear lamb! She ought to be saved 
from such things. I hope you will put a stop to it.” Afterwards 
every member of that family visited Ireland and made a pilgrimage 
to see Father Russell. The number of such writers included Willie 
Yeats, Richard Hodgson, Douglas Hyde, Jane Barlow, and Richard 
Ashe King. 

It is a long time now since he announced that he had given up 
visiting, except the poor. Perhaps we who loved him were of 
his poor, for he visited us when the occasion arose. A few years 
ago we visited him at Gardiner Street for the first time for many 
years. It was one of the sweetest glimpses I ever had of him. 
Father Russell was even then not in very good health. He lunched 
with us a few days later at our hotel, and was interested, like 
a child, in everything. He even sipped a minute quantity of 
white wine in his glass “to see what it tasted like.” 

But he was never happy out of Gardiner Street. So many 
needed and depended on him there, that it was like the busy mother 
who cannot take a rest or a change because she feels that everything 
will go wrong in her absence. He was sent to Tullabeg for change 
of air when his health first showed signs of failing, now a good 
many years ago. He had to be sent back to Gardiner Street to live. 

He was always waiting, up to the very last, when one wanted 
him. He was always ready to do research work in Irish matters 
when one was away in England and wanted help: to be sure the 
Irish Monthly is a treasury of information about Irish matters in 
general. His little books came constantly to me and the children. 
He often duplicated them, especially of late years, so that there were 
many of them about the house. Now one gathers them together 
tenderly as precious things, with their dear, loving inscriptions, 
full of hope and faith. 

I saw him for the second last time in my own home on the 
3d of July. We had newly returned to Ireland and settled: and 
I think he wanted a picture of us there to take with him. We had 
intended to send for him to the station, which is about half a 
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mile away, but he came by an earlier train, walking in in the old 
brisk way, while the children were playing a game of croquet. 
For the last two or three years the shining of the inward light 
through the thin veil of the body had become more and more 
beautiful, and terrible to those who loved him. But of late he did 
not suffer. His letter announcing that visit mentioned that he was 
quite well, had not felt so well for years. When he left, he said 
that he was not coming to see us any more, and when we said 
that he would come often he replied: “Oh, no, indeed, my dear 
good children, I am not coming any more: it is my very last visit.” 
We left him reading his office on the station platform while he 
waited for the train. He would not let us wait with him because 
“ our time was valuable.” 

When next we saw him he was dying. We were allowed only 
a few minutes with him. He wanted us to stay awhile, and was 
anxious about a chair for me, but he had so many things to say, and 
it tried him so much to say them, that we felt we dared not stay 
beyond the few minutes. He talked of the kindness of the whole 
world to him, and of the nurses’ kindness especially, and of how 
he was so comfortable. He asked me to forgive someone who had 
injured me and hurt him in those last days. He gave us a blessing, 
trailing off into Latin—oh, such a blessing, so full of love and 
kindness !—‘‘ may the Sacred Heart help you through all your 
difficulties, my dear, good child,” and “the poor little boys and 
poor little Pamela,” as though he, with heaven opening, pitied 
those little ones who had the journey to make. My husband said, 
“We will come again.” “Ah, no, my dear good boy, you must 
not come again. This is the last time: this is good-bye.” 

I have a feeling about that blessing that it will be with me 
when I need it most. He said to my sister, when she was with 
him, that he hoped he would not rally: ‘“ Do not tell me,” he said, 
“that I shall be disappointed as I was two years ago.” 

He was concerned with his friends and with literature to the 
last. Before he lay down to die he had partly arranged the con- 
tents of the next number of the Irish Monthly, and he was talking 
about a new edition of Rose Kavanagh and Her Verses, one of his 
many tender pieties. He was of earth almost to the last, remaining 
with his loving and toiling children as long as he might, looking 
back to them when his foot was already on the threshold of heaven. 
As I think of the last glimpse of him I say to myself: “ Lovely 
in the eyes of the Lord is the death of His saints.” 





THE POOR. 
BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH.D. 


I. 


UR impressions about the poor are confused. We 

represent them as a certain social class whose mem- 

bers are in identical discouraging social conditions, 

and are alike in their feelings, views, and outlook. 

Some are born into this class, live and die in it. 

Others are driven into it by accidents of industrial organization, 

wrong doing or illness. Some enter it and remain pure of heart, 

gentle in feeling, and worthy. Others add to their poverty the 

stain of sin and the stigma of vile association. Many who are 

guilty, draw into poverty the innocent ones of their kindred. Some 

escape from its circle. Wise assistance and friendly advice recall 

some to freedom from its yoke. Others rise by native sense and 

industry. Accidents of good fortune will redeem many. But 

allowing for the coming and the going into the circle of the poor 

and out of it, there is a stable remnant, possibly of millions in our 
own country, who are poor and must be so classed. 

The poor are unlike the rest of us, and yet like us. They are 
unlike us in as far as radically different experiences of life go a long 
way toward shaping differently, temperament, feeling, aims, and 
standards. The whole range of an army officer’s interests, stand- 
ards, and valuations is quite unlike that of a country grocer. The 
two are unlike, yet alike. We are like the poor in original endow- 
ment, destiny, capacity to know, feel, and strive. We know that, 
were places exchanged, we would be like them, and they like us. 
Hence in attempting to describe the poor, we really endeavor merely 
to understand the average life experiences through which they go, 
and to take account of the atmosphere in which they are compelled 
to live. As the climate of a country will, on the whole, account 
for a people’s health, and fail to explain that of any given individual, 
so the atmosphere of poverty will explain the class as a whole, 
while failing to explain many individuals in it. Under the obvious 
restrictions which present themselves then, we may use the term 
poor and think of it, for the time being, as indicating a class. 
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The poor as a social class are unable to protect themselves in 
modern society. Ordinarily, our social classes are well prepared 
by instinct and resources to do so. They know their rights and 
assert them. They set up ideals and cherish them. They under- 
stand their wrongs, and anticipate them with both keenness and 
vigor. Self-confidence permeates them, and they are quick to 
organize for self-defense. Leadership is at hand when needed, and 
means rarely fail when some great class purpose calls for thought 
and action. If a proposed change in laws invade the heretofore 
recognized rights of physicians, merchants, scholars, and authors, 
or foreign born citizens, concerted movement occurs at once. Com- 
mittees are formed, meetings are held, statements are issued, the 
aid of a press is secured, and through all of these the mind of the 
class comes to vigorous expression. Even the laboring class, living 
as it does in presence of acknowledged wrongs and political neglect, 
never lacks organization, press, leadership, and plans. The value 
of platforms, picturesque complaint, timely speeches and the power 
of public opinion to compel justice from a reluctant social order, are 
thoroughly understood in all of these circles. 

Of the unhappy poor alone is this not true. They are, to a very 
great extent, an inert, unorganized mass. Generally speaking, no 
sense of social justice inspires them, and no acute sense of social 
wrong stings them into concerted action. Their faculty of col- 
lective moral indignation is practically atrophied by their experience 
of life. They are, as a class, inarticulate, passionless, and unre- 
sponsive. They are conscious of no class ideals, of no latent re- 
sources, of no instinct for organization. We find among them 
few mass meetings which by size and feeling may symbolize the 
anguish of their “ defrauded hearts,” no literature voicing the as- 
pirations of irrepressible human souls, no accredited leadership to 
whip them into sullen and determined battle for justice. 

The poor feel their wrongs individually more as bitter exper- 
iences than as wrongs. They live near to reality and suffer from it. 
We live our lives in walled cities. Knowledge, ideals, culture, asso- 
ciation, property, resources, credit surround and protect us. We have 
not known hunger, nakedness, hovels, the shame of dependence, the 
anguish of lost hope, and the melting away of every motive for try- 
ing to rise. Our walled city has protected us against these enemies 
of peace and joy and comfort. But the poor live in no walled city. 
Hunger, nakedness, dependence, ignorance, despair stand day and 
night, within striking distance to harass when they do not attack, 
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to paralyze when they do not kill. The poor know their lack of 
defense. They realize that when help comes, it must come from 
classes alien to them in experience, however friendly they may be, 
distant from them in social standing, unacquainted largely with 
their thoughts and feelings. These friendly strangers offer to the 
poor aims to which they are largely indifferent, methods which they 
find more or less distasteful, motives and ambitions in presence of 
which they remain often unresponsive. This alien, though thought- 
ful, class must think for the poor, offer leadership, feel for them, 
decide for them, and lead them by the hand. Who can understand 
who has not lived this life? 

The normal inner resources available in other social classes are, 
as a rule, lacking among the poor. It is self-evident that they lack 
wealth, power, credit, education, and opportunity. But in addition, 
the appeals on which humanity professes to depend for progress 
are unheeded by the poor. We are told, in the argument against 
Socialism, that the prospect of owning property is absolutely neces- 
sary to stir human nature to systematic action, far-sighted plans, 
enterprise, and self-discipline. In working with the poor, we deal 
with a class to which the prospect of owning property is denied. 
It is true that here and there with encouraging frequency, individ- 
uals among them rise superior to an environment, and accomplish 
wonderful things. We do find among the poor splendid efforts 
to prove true to duty as it is conceived, or to fight against menaces 
understood and feared. But we ought never forget that we attrib- 
ute to the prospect of owning property many of the great virtues 
of this life, and that this incentive is practically denied to the poor. 
Motives of accumulation are lacking to them. When motive is 
felt, opportunity is denied. When opportunity is presented, in- 
telligence is wanting. Goldsmith remarks, with some shrewdness, 
that the way to cure poverty is to make the poor avaricious. The 
improvidence of the poor is due not to wickedness, but to inability 
to understand the thinking that leads to saving. There is no sense 
of guilt in the poor woman’s heart who regularly passes by the 
United States Postal Savings Bank to attend a moving picture show. 

Weare told by psychologists that the passion for power and dis- 
tinction is universal, and that self-confidence, self-respect, jealous 
regard for reputation are nearly related to it. The typical poor are 
largely untouched by these forces. Their dull surrender to environ- 
ment hinders such passions from acting in any noble way. The 
inertia which baffles and discourages their friends is the most natural 
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trait which poverty causes. We need but recall the tedious labor 
that is necessary to awaken ambition and foster it in children 
who have every advantage, and the effort required to lead these 
natural strivings for distinction and power toward high and holy 
objects, in order to realize how the poor are weakened in inner re- 
sources, because these forces for good have not been rightly trained 
in them. 

Physicians tell us that immunity from disease is largely a 
matter of capacity for resistance to it. That is to say that while 
a dozen who live in the same environment may be exposed to the 
same risk of health, they will show different results, depending on 
vitality and general condition of health and blood. Those who 
resist well, escape. Those whose resistance is low, succumb. An 
analogous condition is found among the poor. Their capacity 
for resistance is reduced to the lowest possible terms. If mis- 
fortune or temptation, illness or embarrassment, strike the well- 
to-do, they are usually well qualified to resist. If their own powers 
are not sufficient, family, associates, friends, organizations, law, 
quick social sanctions, and many similar forms of resource are at 
command to carry one past danger. It is one of the appalling 
features of poverty that this “ backing up” is lacking. When the 
poor are struck, they stand dumb, without resource or thought of it, 
and they suffer from the full force of the blow. No strong family 
stands by to aid; no vigorous fraternal or professional society 
undertakes defense; the law is too remote, too fearful, too uncer- 
tain to offer aid. Only accident or charity will come to rescue 
them from shame, hunger or injustice. 

Remote from law, remote from culture, remote from religion 
in many instances, the poor suffer all that such separation implies— 
and are blamed for it. Even the Church, admittedly the friend of 
the poor, finds it immeasurably more difficult to reach them than to 
reach the well-to-do. It is infinitely harder to teach the undis- 
ciplined, unformed, careless, disorganized poor children than the 
disciplined, schooled, and trained children of the well-to-do. It is 
easier to teach religion to children who live in refined home at- 
mosphere than to those who play, sleep, live, and move in degrading 
neighborhoods. ‘Those who go to church present themselves before 
the altar to worship and to hear the Gospel preached. But the 
minister of religion must go out and seek the poor ; must be infinitely 
patient, tender, persevering in inducing them to remain near, and 
faithful in their hearts. It is not easy to preach ideals to those 
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who cannot know them, or insist, with the poor, on the exalted sanc- 
tions of a moral law which has failed to force many of the strong 
classes to secure justice to the weak. Three papers presented to 
the First National Conference of Catholic Charities on Loss of 
Faith Among the Poor furnish sad illustration of the point in mind. 

As with the Church, so often with the school. Ambition, 
nursed in parents’ hearts, holds the children of the well-to-do at 
school. Compulsory education laws are necessary to hold the 
children of the poor. The ignorance, short-sightedness and sel- 
fishness of parents rob children of childhood and send them to 
factory and mine, driving them away from what might uplift 
and strengthen them, incapacitating them for all their days, to get 
into sympathy with the hopes and ideals by which we live. 

By some trick of the atmosphere in which we see things, we 
give to the poor less credit for their virtues, and more blame for 
their failings than to the well-to-do. We are governed more by our 
expectations than by our observations in judging others, and we 
expect either too much or too little from them. And in a general 
way we are more or less infected by unfavorable presumptions about 
the poor. Furthermore we lack imagination. We do not see the 
perspective in poverty. Poverty is to many of us merely a flat con- 
dition. Processes, origins, tendencies, atmosphere are unknown 
and unguessed by us. Because we lack imagination and knowledge, 
we are unjust to the character of the poor and indifferent to their 
interests. The presumption that the poor are to blame for their 
poverty; the impression that they are “no good anyway;” and the 
feeling that they are ingrates and full of deceit, laziness and vic- 
iousness, penetrate into least expected quarters, and arrest many 
a holy impulse to befriend them. The fraud that we detect in our 
iceman, coal dealer, grocer, statesman, does not appear to awaken 
one-half the moral indignation that is aroused when a dependent 
woman lies to us to get aid, or a street beggar spends our alms in the 
nearest saloon, or a baby is baptized in three different churches in 
order that abundant clothing may be given to it. The virtues that 
we must admit among the poor are credited to the individuals 
who show them, but the faults that we find are attributed to “‘ the 
poor” as aclass. And thus we condemn where we do not know; 
we rob the poor of the little reputation that many might have, and 
cheat ourselves into mistaken peace about them. Of the cultured 
we ask, “ How can they do wrong,” but of the poor we ask, “ Why 
can’t they do right.” 
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II. 


We are told by social philosophers that confidence in the social 
order is back of all stable government, and that we are compensated 
for the discipline of law by the security given to our rights, the 
opportunity offered for our progress, and the definiteness furnished 
to the conditions of our civilization. It is the business of govern- 
ment to protect us in life, liberty, property, and to promote the 
conditions of our happiness. We clothe the state with the majesty 
of supreme human authority, with the awful sovereignty of human 
society, because in return it clears the path for us and surrounds us 
by inspiration, opportunity, and social order. And hence patriot- 
ism is a stimulus to noble action and exalted aim. Love of country 
and of its institutions has been placed by our philosophers among 
the virtues sanctioned in heaven. But the poor are robbed of this 
inspiration, cheated of this motive, and, hence, are cynically un- 
interested in all that patriotism means. Not that they are political 
agitators. The soil where charity is found offers no hope for the 
seeds of revolution. 

Much of the state’s activity is taken up with protection of a 
property system which has hindered the poor from all ownership. 
They really, from their standpoint, lack all motive to respect it. 
Much of the state’s activity is given over to the punishment of 
wrong doing, in which, unfortunately, many among the poor have 
experience. “The law,” as the poor know and see and feel it, 
is the law which punishes, not the law which protects. They need 
protection in health against unsanitary occupations; in life against 
unnecessary risks in industry; against fraud of merchants and 
extortion of loan sharks: against their own ignorance fastened 
on their reluctant souls during their darkened childhood; against 
the breaking up of the home by labor of mothers and children; 
against greed of landlords and indifference of employers. They 
have need of protection in their right to labor and a living wage; 
to decent comfort and reasonable security against want. They 
need protection for the virtue of their daughters and the health 
of their babies, but they seem not to have it. These are the great 
overwhelming menaces which terrify them. However, the majestic 
state of which they are a part seems not to know it, or knowing, not 
to care, or caring, not to be able to give the protection which is re- 
quired. Technicalities of legal procedure, sanctity of worn-out 
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phrases like “ freedom of contract,” “class legislation,” constitu- 
tionality of laws in defense of elementary justice, are questions of 
no direct concern to the poor, when involuntary idleness, preventable 
disease, and needless deaths are prostrating them. 

Not even the hopeful beginnings of protection which we now 
see seem to revive zest of life, or to call back hope as the bright star 
in the firmament which covers them. German economists apply 
the term “conjunctur”’ to the sum of institutions, laws, customs, 
arrangements, and standards which surround us, and make each 
man’s economic activity stable, fruitful, and orderly. The poor 
know only a “conjunctur” of neglect, oversight, uncertainty, 
defenselessness which make it improbable, if not impossible, that they 
rise. Even the rudimentary relief which government has attempted 
to provide for the poor in hospitals, almshouses, asylums, reforma- 
tories, has rarely won their confidence or awakened any sense of 
dignity in them or of gratitude. Unfortunate administration of 
such institutions has made them a source of horror to the gentle 
types among the poor, and they have often preferred starvation. 
Dickens wrote for other lands and times in telling us of England’s 
care of her poor in such institutions. 

Of course every political constitution fails at some point. 
Government is compelled to deal with the entire range of human 
temperament, skill, character, and sense. The fool, the idler, the 
criminal, the mentally and physically defective, the scholar, the 
social and the anti-social, those whom liberty blesses and those 
whom it curses, are found under every government, and they must 
be dealt with. The conflicting needs of these classes must be served, 
though it seem impossible. Institutions which favor the strong may 
harm the weak. Those which protect the ignorant may hamper the 
cultured. Those which encourage genius may crush the dull and list- 
less. Now the institutions upon which our civilization rests have 
favored the strong and harmed the weak. Our modern state has 
failed to develop a supplementary constitution to take care of its 
failures, among whom we count the poor. The endeavor of the 
historical Church to develop a supplementary moral constitution to 
protect the weaker classes, to define their rights and sanctions, and 
to teach the strong classes natural and supernatural duties which are 
above and beyond constitutions, gives to the Church a réle of infinite 
nobility in the history of the world. 

The action of the state is guided not so much by principles 
as by definition. States have no ordinary power beyond what is 
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defined and implied. They exist to protect our rights to life, 
liberty, property, and happiness. But ‘government protects these 
rights only as it defines them, and not beyond. Much of the 
supreme effort now made to bring justice to the weaker classes, 
centres in the attempt to expand definitions of human rights in a 
way to protect these classes against the distinctive menaces to their 
rights. The state has fallen lamentably short in its mission because 
of the narrow definitions under which it operates. Morality is 
after all as much a question of definition as of principle. No man 
is cowardly if he may define cowardice. No man is dishonest if 
he may define honesty. No employer is unjust if he may define 
justice. No man is cruel if he may define cruelty. High morality 
depends on noble definitions. Social justice depends on such defi- 
nitions of rights and of justice as secure a broad, humane, sufficient 
protection to men and women and children in the peculiar con- 
ditions in which their rights to life, liberty, opportunity, property 
are threatened. 

The state does not, will not, possibly can not, change its 
legal definitions of rights of man as rapidly as complex modern 
social conditions change the menaces to those rights. What can the 
poor think of the opinion of Justice Brewer, who claimed that it is 
a lesson which cannot be learned too soon or too thoroughly, that 
under this government of and by the people the means of redress 
of all wrongs are through the courts and ballot box. What can 
such words mean to the poor? 

There are however grounds for hope. Determined forces 
are at work which promise relief. Great ideals of humanity and 
justice are operating throughout our civilization. Society is at 
work preventing industrial menaces to life and health where pre- 
ventable, and forcing property interests to automatic compensation 
to sufferers for risks that must be faced. Knowledge of the horrible 
facts of massive poverty is forced daily into our higher and stronger 
social classes, and of itself is bringing about hopeful changes. 
Sciences are pointing out wiser ways and surer aims in voluntary 
work for preventidn and relief. Lawmakers are more kindly dis- 
posed toward claims of weaker classes, which their predecessors 
once dismissed with impatient gesture. Charity itself, both as 
humane service and as the organic expression of organized super- 
natural faith, finds its resources multiplied, its hand strengthened, 
its field more clearly defined, and its efforts more heartily seconded. 

The task before all of these agencies is gigantic. In some 
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way which our collective wisdom must work out, the poor must be 
brought to believe in themselves, and in the benevolent mission of 
civilization toward them. They must be brought, through the way 
of definite opportunity, to the prospect of owning property neces- 
sary to decent comfort, and of securing it not at the price of health, 
home, education or youth, but in a way which will favor, not 
threaten, these blessings. Hunger, nakedness, hovels, hopelessness 
must be made speculative to the industrious and worthy among them 
as such things are to us. They must be touched, refined, strength- 
ened by culture, and they must be brought by happy experience to 
believe in those ideals on which civilization rests, and to respond to 
those appeals which strengthen hand and heart for the work of life. 

Although many have departed from the way that Christ points 
out to accomplish this, we must hope that the benevolent Providence 
of God may yet bring the world to this ideal of justice and peace 
through the accepted guidance of Him Who is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life. The imagination of the world is beginning to take 
hold of poverty as a world problem. The thousand activities now 
witnessed, such as insurance, pensions, legal intervention in indus- 
trial relations, improved methods in charitable institutions, scientific 
research into processes and tendencies of poverty, minimum wage 
agitation and compensation acts, pensioning of widows, and placing 
of orphans are organically related in a blundering and fragmentary 
and unsympathetic endeavor of humanity to obey its ideals. Eu- 
genics, Criminology, Surgery, Sciences—notably Biology—Single 
Tax, Socialism, and related sections of human thought and action 
aim in varying ways at the conquest of poverty, the elimination of 
inferior types, the strengthening of the race, the improvement of 
institutions, and the establishment of justice. In all cases, these 
agencies ask of us faith, trust, and codperation. There is more to 
be hoped for if we go back to Christ, His Law, His Ideal, and to 
His Philosophy to get our bearing on the problem of poverty. 
If we but recognize the social sin that causes it, the massive sin 
that grows out of it, the change of life and purification of heart 
that the strong classes must experience before we may hope for 
much, we will gradually recover the view in which alone God and 
grace, repentance and surrender, brotherhood and service, are seen 
in right relation to institutions, social reform, industrial organiza- 
tion, and laws. 

When this view shall have been recovered, we will work in 
the lines of Christian perspective. We will first work with the 
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zeal of apostles and vision of prophets to purge poverty of its sin, 
whether in cause or in effect. We will next labor to prevent and 
anticipate it, and bring to the weaker classes, which Christ loved, the 
heritage of hope, joy, comfort, and peace to which they have a right. 
The poverty that can not be headed off will then be purified and 
freed from all of its nameless terror. When this shall have been 
accomplished, we may understand the thought of Ruskin, furious 
lover of his kind (if memory may be trusted to quote him), that 
our banks be built of brick and our houses for the poor of marble. 
And if there will always be poor among us, their poverty need not 
be the harvest of sin, the ugly outcome of ignorant selfishness, the 
hideous price of civilization. Freed from these horrible implications, 
it may yet be seen in the light of Christian Brotherhood, and once 
we see the poor as our brothers, we and they will forget that there 
are any poor among us. 





THE HAGUE COURT. 
BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


O spoKEN word! How strange a breath of air 
Should have such power! For thou hast wings to fly 
From soul to soul, soft as a trembling sigh ; 


Now passion-fired, now lost in dull despair. 


Yet, be thy burden love or light or prayer, 
Thou hast electric thrill to bind and tie 
Assenting hearts. A foreknown Victory 

Of Peace is thine, a clasp divinely fair. 


The word shall arbitrate; the deed of wrong 
Wait for its sanction, which will never come. 
Behind it dwells the high controlling thought, 
Both throned, seraphic as archangel’s song! 
The Word Divine is evermore the sum 
Of clear-cut Justice and pure Grace, blood-bought. 





THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE IN FRANCE. 


BY MAX TURMANN, LL.D. 


IV. 
THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Rye F one who had been absent from France for several 
ys \ years, returned and looked into the Catholic life 
ee, cK of the country, he would be struck by the growth 


SI 
Neo 


NW NCC, SY; and extension of popular and religious education. 
CS We mean by this the foundation and organization of 
institutions, societies, etc., that supplement and complete the work 
of the schools. ; 

The perils and difficulties of the present time seem to have 
opened the eyes of Catholics to the need for institutions that would 
give both moral and intellectual training. For some time past 
there has not been a single diocesan congress which has failed to 
call the attention of the clergy and laity to the service rendered 
the school by these complementary works. In several dioceses some 
of the sessions are devoted to the exclusive study of these questions 
—a notable instance of this was given lately by the diocese of La 
Rochelle. Of course, in certain sections great deficiencies may still 
be found, but almost universally, in the country as well as in the 
city, we see the beginnings and, pretty generally, the development 
of associations for young people. 

The young apprentices and farmers, leaving school at the 
primary classes, are but poorly instructed. This lack of education 
accounts for the fact that in many ways, and in many movements, 
popular opinion has been blinded and led away by false shepherds. 
So long as the young neglect their education in matters Catholic, 
as has frequently been the case, the existing state of affairs cannot 
change. It is easy to understand, therefore, why there should be 
a sharp fight between Catholics and their adversaries over the sub- 
ject of popular education. Peace lovers, temperate spirits, possibly 
may deprecate‘ the spirit of sharp hostility with which the war is 
waged, instead of remaining—what such weak souls wish it to be— 
a pleasure contest between people working each on his own side, 
according to his own convictions and methods for the general good. 


But to work aright for the general good, one must work for 
VOL. XCVi.—I5. 
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that on which the general good is founded—the primary school. 
Around the primary school, then, the battle wages. The law, which 
ten years ago proscribed religious instruction, undoubtedly struck 
a heavy blow against the “ free”? schools, mostly Catholic. ,But, 
notwithstanding, private instruction has little by little been regain- 
ing popular favor. Not only have the “free” schools been re- 
opened under the direction of secularized religious or of Christian 
laymen, but the number of pupils in these schools is steadily in- 
creasing. For confirmation of these assertions we will go to the 
Lanterne, a publication that cannot be suspected of clerical sym- 
pathies, and which has recently collated comparative statistics of the 
changes in the school population of both primary and public schools. 
Here is what this paper, which has bitterly fought against religious 
education, says on the subject: 


Comparing the figures for the last school year with those 
of the previous year: In a year the number of public schools in 
France and Algiers has grown from 71,269 to 71,491, an 
increase of 222. The number of pupils instructed in these 
schools has increased from 4,064,559 to 4,135,886, a gain of 
71,327. On the other hand, in the same period of time, the 
number of private schools in France and Algiers has grown from 
14,298 to 14,428, an increase of 130. The number of pupils 
taught in these schools has increased from 933,749 to 960,712, 
a gain of 26,933. 

Compare the results: In a year the public schools have in- 
creased 3.10 per 1,000; the private schools 9 per 1,000. The 
pupils in the public schools have increased 17.26 per 1,000, and 
the pupils in the private schools 28 per 1,000. These are the 
general results. They prove primary private education to be 
advancing more rapidly than primary public education. Some 
may perhaps objeci to this conclusion, and say the danger is 
more apparent than real since the disproportion between the 
two in numbers of schools and pupils is still very considerable. 
But this objection may be easily silenced by the statistics from 
some of the departments of the west.* 


We have quoted the Lanterne’s testimony in favor of “ free” 
education to show that, far from being exterminated, it lives and 
prospers—because it answers to the preferences of parents. 

Still there are numbers of Catholic children in the lay or 
public schools whom their parents have been obliged to place there 


*The Lanterne gives figures showing that public primary schools are being 
gradually deserted for the “free” or private school, especially in the departments 
of the west. 
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for various reasons. The teachers are required to give them 
strictly neutral teaching: such is the law. “Associations of 
Fathers of Families ” have been formed in recent years to see to it 
that this law is obeyed, and that since it is the law, nothing be 
taught detrimental to the Catholic faith. This association, under 
the presidency of M. Guiraud, professor at the University of 
Bésancon, founded last year a “ Union of Diocesan or Departmental 
Federations of the Associations of Fathers of Families.” At the 
time of its first national congress, last May, the Union was com- 
posed of sixteen diocesan federations, including three hundred 
and fourteen allied bands. The committee started a magazine— 
Ecole et Famille—which already issues several thousand copies. 

These groups assigned to their members the following objects 
of endeavor: to incite Catholics to place the school question fore- 
most among their demands; to inculcate in parents a sense of 
their rights and duties in the education of their children; to oblige 
the public schools to respect the faith of parents and children; 
to develop in the schools the spirit of patriotism; to oppose legisla- 
tion which attacks freedom of education; to demand for the “ free ” 
schools a proportionate allowance of the municipal grants and the 
state subsidies. These associations exert a most salutary influence, 
which, exercised with tact, in no wise hampers the teacher who is 
respectful to the faith of his pupils and of their parents. Never- 
theless, the politicians who openly, or otherwise, wish the teacher 
to overstep the bounds of strict neutrality, consider these asso- 
ciations a menace to public instruction, although the courts have 
declared them perfectly legal: hence all the projects for the “ de- 
fense of the teacher.” Formerly in the Cote d’Or a teacher 
dared proclaim, in open class, that “all who believe in God are 
fools. The father of one of the children who heard this 
abominable speech denounced the man to the courts. And from 
this originated (it is impossible to call too much attention to the 
fact) that movement which, by the curiously tortuous path of 
a violation of neutrality, has led to-day to a project for control 
of the “ free” schools! 

But the battle no longer rages solely around the primary school ; 
it is fought equally and not less obstinately, although perhaps 
less noisily, over the field of works and organizations intended to 
supplement and to continue the office of the school. In the follow- 
ing pages we will see just what point it has reached. 

These works, complementary to the school, and organized by 
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Catholics, are gaining in numbers and strength. I am positive that 
if we had general statistics taken annually and kept up to date, we 
would recognize a great development in the last four or five years. 
Later I will give in detail figures to substantiate this statement. 

But it must be admitted that in many such lines of endeavor, 
particularly in Mutual Benefit Societies for scholars and in classes 
for adults, there is a noticeable inferiority in the works of Catholics. 
In some cases this inferiority, especially in the case of Mutual 
Benefit Societies, may, perhaps, be owing to the fact that Catholics, 
as a rule, desire to build up societies that will benefit the whole 
family, and not the children only. An example of noteworthy suc- 
cess in this regard is the Jeunesse Prevoyante of Paris. 

With regard to the classes for adults, we cannot but note 
a lamentable indifference on the part of Catholics. The numbers 
reached by the adult classes of the public schools, that is by the 
secular and anti-Catholic government, are grossly exaggerated. 
Yet it is true that large numbers of adults, who desire further edu- 
cation and who form a superior class intellectually, could be reached, 
and French Catholics should make every possible effort to reach 
them. Federations and Catholic reunions are on the increase, 
and in some way supply this lack of organizations that would 
provide for these classes for adults. The Bonne Presse has instituted 
a notable series of conferences; it has placed at the service of 
lecturers all necessary material, texts, illustrations, etc. In this it 
is rivaling the secular institutions of the Musee Pedagogique and 
the Ligue de l’Enseignement. Associations have been organized 
in over thirty dioceses for the purpose of giving lectures to adults, 
and they have done good service. In 1911 the total number of 
lectures given by Catholics in the Department of Eure-et-Loir 
amounted to over six hundred. This is a splendid showing when 
we remember that this association is only in its beginnings. 

Elsewhere the number of such popular lectures given by Catho- 
lics decreased considerably—from 935 to 211. All departments, 
therefore, do not show the energetic zeal of Eure-et-Loir; yet on 
the whole the reports presented at the Congress of Conferences 
and Illustrated Lectures show that Catholics have made notable 
progress during the last five or six years. 

And in this work of wider, popular education should be in- 
cluded the work of the “Social Days” held in Paris, or in the 
provincial capitals, whereon the young people gather to hear the 
discussion by experienced leaders of some vocational or economic 
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problem. Both men and women attend these “ Days,” and in fact 
some of them are devoted solely to questions of women’s welfare. 
The spread of such excellent formative and educational works 
cannot be too ardently desired. The Catholic speakers do not 
confine themselves to strictly doctrinal questions. They attend 
meetings of the opposition, and if the opportunity is given them 
they there defend Catholic truth. The clergy, the members of 
the “Catholic Youth,” or of any of the various bodies of young 
people allied to the committee on Popular Lectures, vie with one 
another in their zeal to uphold the truth in the face of anti-Catholic 
attacks. It is safe to say, therefore, that our fellow Catholics 
have made consoling progress in this work. However, we must 
not shut our eyes to the fact that what has been done does not begin 
to compare with what we would wish to see done. 

A noticeable advance is being made by Catholics in the ex- 
tension and development of Catholic Clubs, Vacation Farm Schools, 
Athletic Societies, and Study Circles. The inspiration and leader- 
ship come from the hierarchy. Almost without exception the 
numerous diocesan congresses held in recent years have taken 
up the study of such works, with the aim of spreading and strength- 


ening them in the cities and the rural districts. The report of one 
diocese, that of Belley, to take an example, will enable the reader 
to estimate the zealous work done by Catholics. Belley includes 
a section of France wherein anti-clerical radicalism is very strong. 


Religious Works. 
1905. 1912. 
Voluntary catechists 500 750 
Children instructed annually .... 2,000 3,000 
Closed Retreats — 5 for young men. 
Closed Retreats —— 2 for women & girls. 
Parochial committees oo 40 


Educational Works. 

Since 1905, twenty new free (i. e., Catholic) schools were 
opened; there are now 125 free schools in the diocese, with a 
marked increase in the attendance. 

Since 1911, a diocesan director of free education has been 
appointed and a diocesan fund established. 

A “ Friendly Society of Women Teachers of Free Schools ” 
has also been formed, with monthly classes in pedagogy, and 
an annual Closed Retreat during the vacation. In 1905 there 
was no established means for maintaining neutrality towards 
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religion in the public primary school; in 1912 every one of the 
36 parishes of the diocese has a “ Society of Father of Families.” 


Works for Young People. 1905. 1912. 


Clubs for young girls about 35 IIo 
Study Circles for young girls 12 
Post-school Domestic Economy classes _— 15 

Classes for young girls: in 1905 there were only singing 
classes; in 1912 recitation classes have been organized in about 
50 parishes. The diocesan Board is now inaugurating a dio- 
cesan federation of women’s clubs and classes. 

Works for Young Men and Boys. 1905. 1912. 
Boys’ Clubs about 15 50 
Classes for young men about 40 140* 

In 1911, 130 young men attended Closed Retreats; 23 par- 
ticipated in the Catholic “Rural Week” at Lyons. Thanks 
to the Retreats and Study Circles, popular leaders are gradually 
being formed. Many of the Study Circles are federated ac- 
cording to districts, and hold district or inter-parochial meet- 
ings three or four times a year. 

The Catholic Athletic Societies now number 14. In 1905 
there were none. The meet of these Catholic Societies in 
July, at Bourg, the capital of the department, brought together 
3,500 athletes from the Departments of Ain and Rhone. 


Press Work. 

Since 1905: 1st. At Bourg the institution of an important 
library, the Jeanne d’Arc Library, for religious and social 
propaganda. 

2d. Organization of a circulating library of books and maga- 
zines, with a small subscription price. 

3d. Establishment of the work of the Sou de la Presse in 
75 parishes, with a membership of 5,000. 

4th. Publication of the Parish Almanac (circulation 20,000) 
and the Parish Echo (circulation 30,000). 

5th. Increased activity of the Christian press. Each year 
shows decided gains. The Cross of Ain has increased its 
circulation from 10,000 to 14,000. The Liberty of Ain has 
been started, and issues 7,500 copies. 

In addition many congresses have been held since 1905, 
two for priests, three diocesan congresses, and a score of dis- 
trict congresses. All were most successful. In the district 
congresses at least one thousand men were assembled. 


*Nearly 70 of these are Study Circles. 
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Broadly sketched, such has been the apostolic activity exercised 
in the diocese of Belley during the past seven years. The figures 
speak eloquently of the progress made, and of the intensity of 
religious life following upon the separation, in spite of difficulties 
and uncertainties. This report illustrates, in a way most grati- 
fying to Catholic hearts, the topics which we have already treated 
in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD in our endeavor to make clear to our 
brethren in America the religious situation in France at the time 
when the government brutally severed relations with the Holy See. 
I hasten to add that the diocese of Belley is not exceptional. 
Many others give evidence of equal activity, and an awakening of 
religious energy is universally noticeable in France. 

In clubs and other Catholic works for the young present 
effort tends towards directing them into Christian Vocational Feder- 
ations; this is an imperative necessity to which last year M. l’Abbé 
Boyreau, Curé of Notre Dame du Rosaire, Paris, called attention 
during the “ Social Week ” of Saint Etienne. Besides our Belgian 
neighbors have put these ideas into practice, and find themselves 
none the worse off, as the recent aldermanic and parliamentary 
elections have proved. In his report to the second Congress of 
“ Popular Works ” in Paris, April, 1911, M. Heyman, the assistant 
general secretary of the Christian Vocational Unions of Belgium, 
gave the following interesting information on this subject: 


The clubs have changed very much in recent years. They 
are no longer solely works for Christian preservation, but 
centres for social preparation as well. In my native town, for 
instance, they began by instituting a winged federation, 1. ¢., 
of all trades for young workingmen between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen, drawn from the clubs, and who, according to the 
law regulating trades unions, cannot be admitted to the federa- 
tions as effective members until they have attained the age of 
sixteen. The young workmen pay a trifling weekly tax of 
ten centimes. In case of sickness or enforced idleness they 
draw fifty centimes a day. Between times, social courses are 
given at the clubs. In simple, concise language, by a pre-ar- 
ranged and uniform plan, five professors give the same lesson, 
in the same way, in the five clubs of our city. The audience 
has before it a printed summary of the lesson. Every lesson 
is followed by a friendly talk. After thirty lessons all the big 
practical questions have been impressed upon the minds of 
these young workmen, and so the club becomes the vestibule 
of the federation, the exit of the one being the entrance to the 
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other. At sixteen the greater number of the young men leaving 
our clubs are well up in their respective trades. Their ability 
soon attracts the attention of their comrades, and they are soon 
promoted to hold offices, through which generally they exert 
a salutary influence. 


The example of the Belgians is most suggestive. We trust it 
may be universally followed. . This method of social and vocational 
education resolutely pursued will make the young workingmen 
vigorous, generous, and loyal Catholics. Nothing is equal to 
Study Circles for the formation of Christian Catholic char- 
acter. There is probably not a single city club, nor a single 
work for the young, worthy of the name which is without a Study 
Circle. And, as a rule, such Circles show vitality and vigor. To 
maintain a taste for intellectual and social work among the youthful 
members of these associations requires “ counsellors ” or directors 
of study with alert minds, ready adaptation to circumstances, 
and a range of information not readily to be found. At times 
these Circles have vegetated through the fault of their directors, 
who have not known how to formulate a suitable plan of work. 
To-day the number of “ sleeping ”’ Circles is rapidly diminishing, as 
the directors have at their disposition a quantity of magazines 
and other publications which provide documents, plans of work, 
indexes, bibliographies, etc., etc. 

Then, too, judging by the congresses and the “ Days” in 
which the young men participate, we see that these Study groups 
are valuable centres of formation. We cite as proof of this the 
words of His Eminence Cardinal Amette. The first Sunday of 
October, 1911, the “Union of Study Circles of the Parisian 
Suburbs ” held in the popular faubourg of Clichy its fifth Congress. 
The Archbishop of Paris presided, and urged the members of the 
Study Circles to pursue their work unrelentingly. 


Study in order to preserve your faith and defend it. For this 
purpose unite your efforts. Alone, you would be powerless; 
banded together and united, you will be powerful, and will 
command respect. For this reason I recommend throughout 
my diocese organizations like this, which must be fruitful of 
good results. 





OUR CATHOLIC POETS. 
BY AGNES BRADY. 


MAZING as is the fecundity of Nature—which sets 
an orchid beckoning to us from the dry bark of a 
fallen tree, or the delicate edelweiss amid the silent 
Alpine summits—History has equal phenomena. For 
History, too, has blossomed ‘in purple and red’ down 

many a spond highway, up many a forgotten and thorn-choked by- 

path. One of these gracious miracles has been the persistence of 
the Catholic note in English poetry, with all the powers of this 
world uniting to drown and silence it.” So Katherine Brégy points 
out very gracefully in her volume that devotes itself to the 
several manifestations of that “gracious miracle.” Its title is 

The Poets’ Chantry,* and its contents the nine papers that have 

appeared in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, giving the sequence of Catholic 

poets from Southwell down to Francis Thompson and Mrs. Meynell. 

A sequence of jewels—opals, are they not? For Francis Thomp- 

son a ruby perhaps, but for the others surely it is opals, now too 

pallid in their purity, now glowing to a soft, rosy fire of emotion, 
and each in a circle of tiny diamonds, for truth and clarity. How 
heartrending if they should be strung on a massive gold chain of the 
labored and ponderous criticism so easily imaginable! And how 
disgraceful if they should be held together loosely by an absurd little 
pink ribbon of undiscriminating and sentimental enthusiasm! But 
Miss Brégy has given them to us threaded on a silver chain that is 
slender and flexible, but strong in every link. She has that strangely 
rarest of rare possessions—a clear, accurate mind. She does not 
call Habington’s Castara a “truly great poem,” and she refrains 
from suggesting Crashaw’s superiority to Milton. Instead of re- 
volving the entire poetical universe around the one particular star 
whose bright rays she happens to be observing, after the fashion 
set by a lamentably large number of critics, Miss Brégy never loses 
her true perspective. The clearness with which she sees, and makes 
us see, the power, the trend, the limitations of each one of her 
poets, as well as the positive and the relative value of his work, 
is itself, in these days of abstractions and superlatives, a “ gracious 
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*The Poets’ Chantry. By Katherine Brégy. St. Louis: B. Herder. Price, $1.50. 
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miracle.” Combining exactness and love of finality with large 
vision, she assigns to each poet his place in the scheme of things 
with relative justice, and with a definite correctness that can very 
seldom be found at all questionable. So much for the sterling 
strength of her silver chain. For assurance of its grace and 
delicacy we need take only a random paragraph—this one, 
for instance, in which the poetry of Father Gerard Hop- 
kins is quite summed up for us in the two phrases— 
“its subtle and complex fancifulness and its white heat of spirit- 
uality.”” Or this other, which describes in a phrase of quick, deli- 
cate picturesqueness “that purple cloud of chaotic magnificence 
which so often wrapped, and sometimes obscured, Francis Thomp- 
son’s thought.” The critic handles the frail beauty of the poems 
studied with a touch correspondingly delicate, and her comments 
by their lightness and calm grace are admirably adapted to her 
subject-matter. 

Crashaw receives from Miss Brégy an admiration less restricted 
and stinted than is his usual portion. Francis Thompson, despite 
his debt to the older mystic, does not hesitate to point out “his 
deficiency in the human element, and the ethereal insubstantialities 
of his genius,” and berates him pretty severely for the many of 
his conceits that are hard and ingenious rather than graceful or 
poetical. Such elaborate images, for example, as the well-known 
couplet that describes the weeping eyes of St. Mary Magdalen as 


Two walking baths, two weepings motions, 
Portable and compendious oceans. 


That is certainly the poet’s very worst offence; but hundreds of 
conceits almost as absurd mar the beauty of his work. Miss Brégy, 
though perhaps a bit too indulgent, is not blind to this fault, but 
she graciously suggests the poet’s present repentance in heaven. 
““Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa,’ one seems to see him smiling 
down to us, from his high eternal place.” And of the rapturous 
and tender beauty of the best of Crashaw’s poetry our critic is a 
sympathetic exponent. By far the greater part is, of course, relig- 
ious, and through it she is happy in tracing the potent influence of 
Saint Teresa, to whom, it will be remembered, the poet was strangely 
and beautifully devoted, and in whose honor he wrote perhaps 
the most exquisite of his poems. To the few secular lyrics Miss 
Brégy gives but little space; we are tempted to regret that she 
does not dwell longer upon the Wishes to a Supposed Mistress. 
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Instead of Shelley, to whom the poet is more often, and Coleridge, 
to whom he is surely more appropriately, compared, this lyric in 
many of its lines bears a marked resemblance to Browning. Note 
these two especially of the Wishes: 

Days that in spite 

Of darkness, by the light 

Of a clear mind are day all night. 

Life that dares send 

A challenge to his end, 

And when it comes, say, “ Welcome friend!” 


Both in thought and in manner do these not suggest the yet 
unwritten Prospice and Rabbi Ben Ezra? 

The paper on Aubrey de Vere, after recalling the too frequently 
forgotten fact that it was not Fiona MacLeod or W. B. Yeats or 
any other of this new school, but Aubrey de Vere to whom we owed 
the poetic revival of the old Gaelic legends and hero-cycles, insists 
for the most part on de Vere’s two “closet dramas.” Francis 
Thompson is emphatically of the opinion that it is by his lyrical 
rather than by his narrative and dramatic poems that de Vere 
should be judged—a discouraging sentence, surely, since it is ob- 
vious that the emotional and the musical were the two big deficien- 
cies in de Vere’s makeups. His lyrics may easily be called graceful, 
but with the exception of the Autumnal Ode and the Ode to a 
Daffodil, they deserve no warmer adjective. No, rather is it the 
nobility, the deep truth, and the grandeur of de Vere’s thought 
that we find most impressive, and since suc. elements appear to 
greater advantage in the narrative poems and in the dramas, Miss 
Brégy has chosen wisely, we believe. She studies particularly the 
tragedies, Alexander the Great, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
which, she thinks, “ contain much of the noblest poetry de Vere 
ever produced.” In her final estimate of the poet she is more 
generous in praise than Francis Thompson (who, we can guess, 
would have liked more de Vere and less the Wordsworthian), 
and, on the other hand, she is not nearly so admiring as Maurice 
Francis Egan. Though according him his full meed of praise— 
running over, indeed—she yet (if we may be permitted a bit of 
guess-work) remains personally untouched. His poetry, with its 
lofty, cold gravity, its holy serenity, very naturally makes no per- 
sonal appeal. He does not win the same warm devotion that she 
gives to Crashaw, to Mrs. Meynell, and most especially to Lionel 
Johnson. And by instance of that fact we see the comparative 
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failure of de Vere’s work. Noble and profound and deeply, truly 
poetical though it always is, it yet is not widely loved; because of 
its remoteness, its unrelapsing dignity. De Vere is the Addison of 
poetry. 

The longest and probably the finest, as well as the most difficult, 
of the papers is the one devoted to Coventry Patmore. The biog- 
raphy is unusually vivid and detailed, and of the poetic philosophy 
formulated in the essays there is an illuminating exposition. That 
wonderful poem, the Unknown Eros, is treated with rare insight, 
and with a sympathy by no means always granted to it. The 
Angel in the House is studied too briefly. We had hoped for some- 
thing finer than Edmund Gosse’s very satisfactory but not at all 
inspiring study, and we are cheated of it. There are a thousand 
thoughts explanatory of or derivative from the poem, and we can- 
not be content that our critic has not given us pages upon pages 
of the subject, instead of the few paragraphs to which we are 
limited. Of Patmore’s value and position in literature, the estimate 
is exceptionally good. 

Of Francis Thompson most of us must say humbly that “ we 
cannot praise, we love so much.” But Miss Brégy can say rather 
“There is delight in praising.” The delight is also ours who 
read; at first we tremble lest the tender, sweet notes be suddenly 
snapped by some harsh or even some coldly formal word! “ Heard 
melodies are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter,” we whisper. 
What of our love for the poet, our secret, unphrased thoughts? 
Would it not be better to leave such fragile, beloved beauty un- 
discussed? But reading we find relief, and soon pleasure, for our 
critic touches poet and poems with tender hands; we even find our 
own thoughts, our own affections, phrased charmingly for us. We 
breathe a sigh of content when she says simply of Her Portrait and 
Manus Animam Pinxit that they are “ethereally yet poignantly 
beautiful ;” we note gladly her phrase of the poet’s “ unified vision” 
of nature; and we like the reticent grace of the comment on 
The Hound of Heaven. Best of all, we applaud when we 
discover the refutation of the title so often bestowed 
upon Thompson—‘“ the greater Crashaw.” Both were Catho- 
lics, yes, and both wrote religious poetry. But here is a critic at 
last who points out (finally, let us hope!) that Crashaw’s was a 
‘lyric, and Francis Thompson’s a dramatic genius. Again, that the 
beauties of Crashaw were high and soaring, those of Thompson 
deep and passionate. “‘ The one,” adds Miss Brégy, “ might well 
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be called the poet of Bethlehem—the other of Gethsemane!” In 
remarking in the nature poems “ the mingling of the dainty and the 
profound,” our critic has somewhat the same thought expressed 
by G. K. Chesterton in his essay on Thompson. Making a com- 
parison with Browning, Chesterton observes: 

But his real energy, and the real energy of Francis Thompson, 
was best expressed in the fact that both poets were at once fond 
of immensity and also fond of detail. Any common imperialist 
can have large ideas so long as he is not called upon to have 
small ideas also. Any common scientific philosopher can have 
small ideas so long as he is not called upon to have large ideas 
as well. But great poets use the telescope and also the micro- 
scope. Great poets are obscure for two opposite reasons; now, 
because they are talking about something too large for anyone 
to understand, and now again because they are talking about 
something too small for anyone to see. Francis Thompson 
possessed both these infinities. He escaped by being too small, 
as the microbe escapes; or he escaped by being too large, as the 
universe escapes. Anyone who knows Francis Thompson’s 
poetry knows quite well the truth to which I refer. For the 
benefit of any person who does not know it, I may mention two 
cases taken from memory. I have not the book by me, so I can 
only render the poetical passages in a clumsy paraphrase. But 
there was one poem of which the image was so vast that it 
was literally difficult for a time to take it in; he was describing 
the evening earth with its mist and fume and fragrance, and 
represented the whole as rolling upwards like a smoke; then 
suddenly he called the whole ball of the earth a thurible, and said 
that some gigantic spirit swung it slowly before God. That 
is the case of the image too large for comprehension. Another 
instance sticks in my mind of the image which is too small. 
In one of his poems he says that abyss between the known and 
the unknown is bridged by “ pontifical death.” There are 
about ten historical and theological puns in that one word. 
That a priest means a pontiff, that a pontiff means a bridge- 
maker, that death is certainly a bridge, that death may turn 
out after all to be a reconciling priest, that at least priests and 
bridges both attest to the fact that one thing can get separated 
from another thing—these ideas, and twenty more, are all 
actually concentrated in the word “ pontifical.” 

In Francis Thompson’s poetry, as in the poetry of the uni- 
verse, you can work infinitely out and out, but yet infinitely 
in and in. These two infinities are the mark of greatness; and 
he was a great poet. 
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It is a temptation to linger over the others of the papers, 
especially that treating of Lionel Johnson, which is perhaps the 
most eminently artistic, and certainly the most exquisite in sym- 
pathy. And it is almost impossible to pass over the very last paper, 
which devotes itself to Mrs. Meynell, the poet of renunciation, the 
lover of the Lady Poverty. But space fails for anything beyond 
the quotation of a memorable paragraph: 


Mrs. Meynell’s poetry, like a certain school of modern 
music, suggests and betrays rather than expresses emo- 
tion. It is definite but intangible. It creates an atmosphere 
of angelically clear thought, of rare delicacies of feeling, and 
speaks with a perfect reticence. Mistakenly, perhaps, the hasty 
might dub it a poetry of promise: on the contrary, it is a 
poetry of uncommonly fine achievement. But it does not 
achieve the expected thing. We are conscious of a light, a 
flash, a voice, a perfume—the soul of the muse has passed by. 
And we were looking for the body, flower-crowned! 





FATHER DOYLE. 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


Who was this man, whose memory in our hearts 
Is touched by flame as frankincense by fire, 


And like prayer’s symbol, floats above the mire 
Of sordid worldliness in earthly marts? 


How well he knew the sad and various parts 
We creatures play, each heart a lyre 
From which he drew some music; his desire 
To raise each soul above the stinging smarts 


Of vulgar lust and pride! Not of this world, 
But in the world, he, living, understood 
The proud Athenian and the simple mind. 
He was unmoved, while o’er him evil hurled 
Deceptive threats ; with the ensanguined wood 
Of Christ’s blest cross his heart was deeply signed. 
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THE MASS: A STUDY OF ROMAN LITURGY. By Adrian 
Fortescue. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.80 net. 
“This book,” as the author says, “is intended to supply in- 

formation about the history of the Roman Liturgy. The title 

shows that it is a study of the Roman rite. It is only in the 

Roman (or Gallican) rite that the Eucharistic service can correctly 

be called Mass. The chapter about other liturgies, and the frequent 

references to them throughout, are meant only to put our Roman 

Mass in its proper perspective, and to illustrate its elements by 

comparison. In spite of the risk of repetition, the clearest plan 

seemed to be to first discuss the origin and development of the Mass 
in general; and then to go through the service as it stands now, 
adding notes to each prayer and ceremony.” 

Dr. Fortescue in discussing the difficult problem of the develop- 
ment of the Canon, does not give us any new theory of his own. 
On the contrary he sums up clearly and accurately the views of 
the chief liturgical specialists, such as Bunsen, Probst, Bickell, 
Cagin, Bishop, Baumstark, Buchwald, Drews, and Cabrol. He 
favors indeed the main ideas of Drews and Baumstark, but while 
giving his reasons, he is never arbitrary and dogmatic like some 
of the scholars he quotes. 

I have occasionally met Protestants who labored under the 
delusion that all Catholics believed that our present liturgical books 
and ceremonies were all existent in the first and second centuries. 
We recommend them Dr. Fortescue’s introductory chapter on “ The 
Eucharist in the First Three Centuries.” Answering this very 
question, he says: “In the earlier period there was certainly no 
absolute uniformity in every prayer, in every detail of ceremonial 
as in our Missal now. The prayers were neither read from a book 
nor learned by heart. Liturgical books do not appear till later. 
The lessons were, of course, read from a Bible; psalms and the 
Lord’s Prayer were known by heart; otherwise the prayers were all 
extempore. As for ceremonial, there was none or practically none. 
Things were done, as they had to be done for some practical pur- 
pose, in the simplest way. A ritual grew naturally out of 
these purely practical actions, just as vestments evolved out of 
ordinary dress” (p. 53). 

The table of liturgies at the end of Chapter II. gives us at 
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a glance the parent rites of Antioch, Alexandria, Rome, and Gaul 
with their descendants. We see at once how mistaken those are 
who imagine that the uses of Sarum and Salisbury are really sep- 
arate rites, essentially different from that of Rome, whereas in 
reality they are only local varieties of the Roman rite (p. 201). 

Chapter IV. tells us of the Mass Since Gregory I. We no 
longer have the obscurity that marks the origin of the Roman rite. 
“There was first an infiltration of Gallican elements, then the 
evolution of prolific mediaeval derived rites. But neither affected 
the fundamental essence of the Mass. All later modifications 
were fitted into the old arrangement, and the most important 
parts were not touched. From the time of St. Gregory, roughly 
speaking, we have the text of the Mass, its order and arrangement, 
as a sacred tradition that no one ventured to touch except in unim- 
portant details ” (p. 173). 

Part II. gives us the Order of the Mass in detail. For many 
this will prove the most interesting part of the book. We learn, 
v. g., that the Introit was originally the processional psalm; that 
the prayers at the foot of the altar were for a long time simply 
the celebrant’s own private preparation; that the Kyrie was a 
fragment of a litany introduced at Rome from the East about 
500 A. D.; that the Gloria is a translation of a very old Greek hymn; 
that the short ancient Collects are characteristically Roman; that the 
Homily after the Lessons is one of tke oldest elements, etc., etc. 

There are two scholarly appendices on the Names of the Mass 
and the Epiklesis. A small but good bibliography concludes the 
volume. 

It is without question the best book on the subject in the 
English tongue. It is clear, concise, and scholarly. It will be 
studied by many who otherwise might have been content with vague 
and inaccurate ideas about the great Christian act of Sacrifice. 
English-speaking Catholics owe a very great debt of gratitude 
to those who first conceived the idea of the Westminster Library. 


THE GOLDEN ROSE. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser and J. I. Stahl- 
mann. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35 net. 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser, who is known as Marion Crawford’s sister, 
and as the author of A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands, has 
written, in collaboration with J. I. Stahlmann, a novel of unusual 
strength and brillance, called The Golden Rose. It bases itself 
upon the doctrine of the beauty and the discipline of suffering. 
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Countess Pauline Karolai, of a noble and Catholic Polish family, 
has been struck into agony by the horrible, shameful death of the 
young husband whom she had blindly revered and loved, and upon 
the birth of her child, Rose Aurore, the Golden Rose, she has taken 
a terrible vow. In her bitter resentment against God, she has 
sworn to obey and serve Him outwardly, to be a loyal member of 
His Church, so long as He shall keep her child from pain, and 
no longer. Believing herself to have purchased all happiness for 
Rose at the price of her own past suffering, she educates the child 
in religion, it is true, but only in a formal religion, without any real 
love of God or submission to His will. And Rose Aurore, while 
an innocent, wilful child, is led into a secret and legally incomplete 
marriage with the second son of the king of a German principality. 
This, of course, spells tragedy; the Prince’s gradual inconstancy, 
and finally, upon his accession to the throne, his repudiation of 
Rose. and his remarriage, mean for her an agony that bitterly 
punishes poor Pauline’s sacrilegious presumption. In the end, how- 
ever, it leads both mother and child safely back to the feet of God. 
Such is the theme of the story, and it is overlaid by brilliant de- 
pictions of court life that are doubtless expert, and by character 
drawings that are exceptionally fine. 


CATHOLICISM AND SOCIALISM. London: Catholic Truth 

Society. 

We recommend very highly these brief but excellent essays on 
Socialism by Father M’Laughlin, Father Rickaby, Father Garrold, 
and Hilaire Belloc. Some among Catholics may have been led to join 
the ranks of unbelieving Socialism, because appreciating the intoler- 
able evils of our present industrial system, and anxious for their bet- 
terment, they were convinced by lying witnesses that the Catholic 
Church and her priesthood were on the side of capital against the 
workers. Such men read the writings of the Socialist enthusiast day 
after day. Pamphlets of the above type are a good antidote for the 
poison. Let us quote a few extracts: “ Your (the Socialist) 
program is impossible to us because you want to suppress not only 
the evils of private ownership, but private ownership itself.”...... 
“The Socialist argument on surplus value does evince this much, 
that the said surplus ought not to be turned merely to the private 
emolument and gratification of the capitalist. But it should be 
administered by the capitalist for the common good of himself and 


of his working people. To some extent already working people do 
VOL. XCVI.—16. 
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share in the benefits that spring from surplus value. It cannot be 
contended that the people’s share in these benefits is so full as 
it ought to be.”...... “ But this disproportion is not to be all gut 
down to industry, and thrift, and public services rendered by the 
wealthy, and to idleness, wastefulness, and crime on the part of 
the poor.” “ State interference to rectify this wrongful inequality 
is of the nature of a surgical operation, to be dispensed with where 
not necessary. There is no heroic remedy to ensure the right 
application of riches.”.. . .“‘ Socialism is a political theory, according 
to which people would be happier and better if the means of pro- 
duction—that is, the land of a country and its buildings, ships, ma- 
chines, rails, etc.—belonged to the government instead of belong- 
ing, as they mainly do, to private citizens and corporations. 
This is the only exclusive meaning of Socialism. All the other 
wobbly ideas that have been tacked on to it by its enemies or 
its friends—that it is ‘atheistic,’ or that it involves ‘sexual im- 
morality,’ that it is ‘progressive,’ that it is ‘Christian,’ have nothing 
to do with the one proposition which alone distinguishes it from all 
other policies.” ‘ No man in a Socialistic state would be what we 
now call free.” “Socialism would destroy what we call the 
satisfaction of the desire of property.” “The Catholic Church 
does not admit that the possession of the means of production differs 
morally from the possession of objects which cannot be used or are 
not used as means of production.” 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND HEROES. ‘By Mrs. Lang. - Edited 
by Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.60 net. 


A noted non-Catholic writer on pedagogical subjects stated 
some time ago that if his own religious body had the wealth 
of story contained in the lives of the saints of the Catholic Church, 
it would be abundantly supplied with religious literature for chil- 
dren. It is true that the lives of the saints are an inexhaustible 
treasure-house for all that will interest and stimulate children; and 
that the same treasure-house is too seldom drawn upon. Its riches 
are, comparatively speaking, little known to our children or, indeed, 
to our older folks. 

A book that taps this vein of Catholic inheritance is: The 
Book of Saints and Heroes, by Mrs. Lang, and edited by the late 
Andrew Lang. Needless to say the work is admirably well written, 
and no child, even though tired, would think of sleep while the 
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story of Jerome and the Lion, or Francis and the Wolf of Agobio, 
was being read. Here is all that will arouse the imagination, fas- 
cinate the mind, and instill that romantic love of heroic deeds which, 
in turn, is so powerful a stimulus to virtue. The book is most richly 
and tastefully illustrated with page drawings, many of them beau- 
tifully colored. The author has combined legend and history, and 
has sought to give us an interesting story book. She has suc- 
ceeded well, and the only criticism that we have to make is that in 
the preface Mr. Lang permits his playful humor to descend almost 
to frivolity. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By Joseph Huby. Paris: 

Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie. 

The great battle to-day between faith and infidelity centres 
in great part on the battlefield of Comparative Religions. German 
rationalist scholars like Bunsen and Seydel, and their French pop- 
ularizers like Reinach and his confréres of the anticlerical camp, 
are continually lauding to the skies the merits of Buddhism, Mith- 
raism, Mohammedanism, and the pagan cults of Greece and Rome, 
the better to prove the inferiority and borrowings of Christianity. 

Ten years ago when the Catholic university student demanded 
of us a good history of religions, we had nothing to offer him. 
Now Catholic scholars are beginning to supply the demand. In 
England, Father Martindale has given us the five excellent volumes 
of the History of Religions published in this country by B. Herder 
of St. Louis; in France, the Abbé Bricout, editor of the Revue du 
Clergé Francais, has edited two scholarly volumes, entitled Ox En 
Est l’Histoire des Religions, and now the Abbé Huby offers us a 
third manual of Comparative Religions. 

Eleven of the Catholic specialists who have contributed to 
the present volume have already written for the series published in 
England by the Catholic Truth Society. The only new writers are ° 
Albert Carnoy on the Religion of the Persians, Ernest Bominghaus 
on the Religion of the Ancient Germans, John Nikel on the Religion 
of Israel, and Pierre Rousselot and Alexandre Brou on Christianity. 

The lengthiest and most important contribution to the present 
series is the History of Christianity (pp. 671 to 1,012). This 
chapter is even more complete than the treatise of the Abbé Vac- 
andard in the series published in the Revue du Clergé Frangais. 
As Father Huby says in his preface, “In our days the adversaries 
of our Faith are most dishonest in the arguments they deduce from 
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the comparison of Christianity with other religions. In ignorance 
or in bad faith they say nothing of the differences that exist, while 
they exaggerate every analogy with the secret or avowed design 
of robbing Christianity of its divine aureola. Such a method 
is false and sophistical; it originates in their concept of the super- 
natural. Some deny a priori its existence; others, like some of our 
apologists who are more zealous than learned, seem to think that 
the world of nature and the world of grace are total strangers to 
each other. Because they happen to discover some points of contact 
between Christianity and other religions, they at once flatter them- 
selves that they have utterly destroyed all transcendental religion. 
They are utterly ignorant of the fact that the supernatural and 
natural orders are not separate nor contradictory, but that the 
supernatural builds on the natural, and supposes in us natural 
powers, which it develops and perfects Honesty demands 
that the comparison should refer not merely to isolated details, but 
to Christianity as a whole—to Christian dogma, Christian morality, 
and Christian worship. Instead of merely discussing gestures and 
words, the scholar must try to grasp the principle of life and the 
spirit which animates them.” 

This volume, the work of some of the best Catholic specialists 
in the world to-day, argues conclusively against the evolutionary 
theory of religion. “It shows the absolute superiority of Chris- 
tianity ; and makes us appreciate more and more the unfathomable 
riches of Christ.” It will be a good corrective to the superficial 
manuals of the French lycées, which are doing so much to-day to 
undermine the faith of the rising generation. It is a most worthy 
contribution to Catholic scholarship. 


HENRIK IBSEN: PLAYS AND PROBLEMS, By Otto Heller. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00 net. 

Of writing books on Ibsen there is apparently no end, since 
Bernard Shaw first set the fashion with his Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism—which, by the way, was, of course, about one-fourth Ibsenism 
to three-fourths Shavianism, that critic’s trouble being, as usual, too 
much Shaw. But much can be said in praise of this newest arrival 
—Henrik Ibsen: Plays and Problems, by Otto Heller, Professor 
of German Language and Literature in Washington University. It 
is a careful and scholarly study, devoting special attention to the 
social plays, the so-called problem plays, rather than to the roman- 
tic and historical. It is Ibsen the social thinker that this present 
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critic shows us. Ibsen the artist interests him not so much; be- 
yond stating a general admiration, and pointing out an occasional 
fault of technique or a needless ambiguity of construction, he is 
silent. Which is a bit disappointing, because Ibsen has not yet 
been summed up with any finality from the artistic standpoint; 
between those who exalt absurdly and those who drag down un- 
duly, he remains suspended, like the prophet’s coffin, between heaven 
and earth. 

It is Ibsen’s philosophy that is Professor Heller’s chief con- 
cern, and although he evidently believes in it to an irrational extent, 
yet he presents it very sanely and fairly, and in as clear outlines 
as its shifting vagueness will permit. He defends his Ibsen with 
justice from the charge of indecency and immorality—a charge 
which we should really put by as cheap: anyone can fling stones 
at Goliath’s feet, but an intelligent David will aim at his head. He 
even makes a half-way reasonable defense against’ the charge of 
morbidity. But he quite misses the point that Ibsen was a de- 
structive, never a constructive, thinker. He was only half a phil- 
osopher. That he was an intelligent demonstrator of sins and of 
their result, is perfectly true. But he suggested no cure of sins, 
no scheme of morality that should combat sins. A man has no 
right to pull down a house until he knows how to rebuild it in 
better shape. Socialists and anarchists are alike in this, that they 
are all complete thinkers. They know what they want. They 
have a definite social ideal. Accordingly they are at least logical 
when they lay society upon the Procrustean bed of their ideal, 
and stretch it to fit. But Ibsen has no such bed, and it is really 
unfair of him to stretch society on the rack of his revolving theories. 

Perhaps the biggest satisfaction that Professor Heller gives 
us is his study of that much and variously misunderstood heroine, 
Hedda Gabler. Every Ibsen critic sees Hedda through his own 
spectacles. To one she is insane; to another, her physical con- 
dition is responsible for her actions—(an obviously untenable 
theory, since we are explicitly told that her traits were the same 
in childhood )—to a third, she seems to have the full sympathy and 
approval of the dramatist. 

In fact, to one critic (Mr. Grant Allen) Hedda is “ nothing 
more nor less than the girl we take down to dinner in London, 
nineteen times out of twenty.” Professor Heller offers, we believe, 
the true interpretation of Hedda as a heartless egoist, a “ demi- 
vierge,” a type of the over-emancipated woman. Her emancipa- 
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tion, he observes, “ has led her clearly out of the path of duty into a 
moral wilderness. No profitable order of society can exist di- 
vorced from domestic obligations. Ibsen, his thoroughgoing cham- 
pionship of female independence notwithstanding, abhorred the 
type of woman whose ‘social’ interests lie wholly outside her family. 
And he simply loathed the Hedda Gablers of ‘society,’ surface 
idlers whose existence is equally barren at home and abroad.” But 
what he fails to note is that this egoism, this theory of “ living 
one’s own life,” is exactly what Ibsen himself preached in the 
Doll’s House. Hedda Gabler is simply Nora ten years later. 

Another frequent misunderstanding of Ibsen is corrected by 
this critic in his chapter on “ Little Eyolf.” The high burst of 
rather stagy philanthropy at its close has recommended the play 
for much mistaken applause, as Professor Heller notes, and he 
continues : 


The conventionalist may even be seen pointing with satis- 
faction to “ Little Eyolf” as a proof of Ibsen’s abandonment 
of ultra-radicalism, and his return to the standing moral notions 
of “general humanity.”...... The plain fact of the matter is 
that in “ Little Eyolf” a theory of marriage is preached which, 


to my knowledge, has only one other open advocate among the 
great social thinkers of modern times; the same theory, namely, 
that is advanced in Toltsoy’s Kreutzer Sonata Since by 
the outcome of the play the maintenance of platonic relations 
between husband and wife would seem to be commended, 
Ibsen is apprehended in the preposterous tenet that happy 
marriages must be childless. 


In this Professor Heller is undoubtedly right. This immorally 
ascetic theory of marriage, though not elsewhere in Ibsen recom- 
mended, is, of course, the main idea in “ Little Eyolf,’ and the 
play should be judged by it, not by a bit of philanthropy that is 
only a side-issue. 

Of A Doll’s House there is a lengthy and very able study, 
aiming to present a clear notion of Ibsen’s ideas on the woman 
question. In the process of so doing our critic draws a rather 
doleful picture of woman’s position here in America. 


The national sentiment [he remarks], despite all appearances: 
to the contrary, is still distinctly unfriendly to higher feminine 
aspirations, and refuses stubbornly to apportion between the 
sexes the responsibility for the nation’s important concerns..... 
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At all events, the woman cult of the American man is limited 
and qualified. His sheltering gallantry is capable of nearly 
every sacrifice, but stops absolutely short of the concession of 
equality. It is really not such a fearfully far cry from the 
average relation of the sexes in wedlock to the domestic order 
pictured in A Doll’s House, against which Americans more than 
any other people protest so loudly. 


How discouraging! How really too bad of the professor! 
But he does not mean all that. Overstudy of his subject has left 
him temporarily minus his sense of humor, and in the mood which 
caused a lady to observe to her companion after a “ Doll’s House’ 
matinée : 

“ Really, my dear, isn’t Ibsen too perfectly lovely, and doesn’t 
he just take all the joy out of life?” 


b 


THE LOST ART OF CONVERSATION. Selected Essays. Edited 
with an Introduction by Horatio S. Kraus. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton. $1.50 net. 

If the art of conversation be indeed lost (as universal com- 
plaint and individual experience would seem, for the most part, 
to imply), then modern society may well leave tea drinking and 
bridge playing and motoring and esthetic dancing—and the rest 
of her ninety-nine polite accomplishments—in the wilderness, and 
rest not until the fugitive is won back to her tents! The present 
well-chosen array of critiques on the subject may serve not only 
as incentive for the search, but perhaps even for guide-post on 
the way. For here we find Lord Bacon’s terse sentences Of Dis- 
course, a serious essay by De Quincy, and Hazlitt’s ever-charming 
edict upon the Conversation of Lords and the Conversation of 
Authors. That the latter is “ not so good as might be imagined,” 
the author himself readily admits, with the afterword that “ such as 
it is (and with rare exceptions) it is better than any other!” He 
metes out sincere admiration, also, to the originality and naiveté of 
artists’ conversation; while his judgment upon the conversation of 
women is witty enough in itself to justify a perusal of the book. 

Dean Swift contributes to this really classic collection certain 
“hints” toward an essay, and J. P. Mahaffy a rather formal 
analysis of the Principles of the Art of Conversation; while all 
lovers of Robert Louis Stevenson will be glad to find his Truth 
of Intercourse and his sympathetic pages upon Talk and Talkers 
included. The book as a whole is worth while and interesting. 
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BOOKS BY CATHOLIC AUTHORS IN THE CLEVELAND PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY. Compiled and annotated by Emilie Louise 
Haley. Published by the Cleveland Public Library. 


This careful catalogue does credit both to the intelligent and 
painstaking compiler and the library which can make so good a 
showing of valuable Catholic works. Too often the Catholic books 
in our public libraries are lost on the shelves, with no guide to 
point them out to the willing Catholic reader. Special catalogues 
have been attempted before, but few have reached the high point 
of excellence of the present effort. The catalogue is arranged 
according to subjects. Books in which Catholics have collaborated 
with non-Catholics are included, also Catholic works translated or 
edited by non-Catholics, but none but Catholic names are found on 
the carefully verified list of Catholic authors at the end of the 
volume. Annotations, comprising telling passages from the book 
itself, a brief summary of its purport, or notices from standard 
Catholic reviews, add unique value to this work as a guide to 
readers. We note, however, among these a serious misprint which 
the Errata has failed to correct. On page twenty-six in the quota- 
tion from Questions of the Soul, by Rev. I. T. Hecker, “ supple- 
ment ”’ should read complement. The catalogue is prefaced by a 
note of cordial congratulation to the compiler from the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop of Cleveland. It is to be hoped the appreciation of Miss 
Haley’s work may lead others to render a like service to Catholic 
readers in other public libraries. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN HYMNS. Series II. By Daniel Joseph 
Donahue. Middletown, Conn.: Donahue Publishing Co. 
$2.00 net. 


This. second volume of Judge Donahue’s Early Christian 
Hymns is designed to augment the first series by a “ more general 
survey of the work of the most notable Latin writers of the early 
and Middle Ages,” outside of the limits of the Breviary. Begin- 
ning with hymns of St. Hilary and St. Ambrose, it traces the golden 
thread of sacred song from Augustine and Prudentius to St. Peter 
Damien; so to the German Strabo and Benno; to Thomas a Kempis 
and Bernard of Clairvaux; closing with two sacred poems of 
Pope Urban VIIL., and a pathetic fragment written by the hapless 
Queen of Scots in her own prayer-book. 

Many of the most famous hymns of Christendom—the Adeste 
Fidelis, for instance, the Veni, Veni Emanuel, and the Maris Stella 
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songs—are, of course, of unknown authorship; and in this same 
category Judge Donahue places the popular Anima Christi, so long 
attributed to St. Ignatius Loyola. The merit of his collection lies 
less in the poetic excellence of any particular translation than in 
the fidelity and comprehensiveness with which he has revealed to 
modern Christians this ancient treasure trove of the Church. Any 
library is the richer for including Judge Donahue’s two volumes of 
these noble hymns. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PROBLEMS. By Robert E. Speer. New 
York: Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 


If any Catholic has ever wondered why Protestant missions 
are universally so unsuccessful, despite the many millions squan- 
dered by unthinking and prejudiced multitudes at home, let him 
read this book. It is hardly worthy of a review in any serious 
monthly, unless perhaps to call the attention of fair-minded Prot- 
estants in the United States to the mental and moral calibre of those 
whom they pay to make converts abroad. The book is unscholarly, 
inaccurate, prejudiced, dishonest, and hypocritical. 

Like a character Dickens would have loved to paint, Mr. 
Speer makes his bow to the American Protestant public with a most 
eloquent and unctuous appeal for a great many American dollars 
to win over “an unbelieving, superstitious, and immoral” conti- 
nent from the grasp of an “intolerant, impure, and avaricious 
priesthood.” The authorities he loves to cite are infidel apostates 
like McCabe, drunken renegades like O’Connor, professional anti- 
Catholics like Lea, and a host of South American priests whose 
names are wisely withheld. 

We are solemnly informed, without the quiver of an eyelid, 
that the Catholic religion in South America is a horrible mass 
of corruption, superstition, externalism, Bible-hating, Mariolatry, 
and ignorance. “Is not celibacy,” asks this modern defender 
of truth and righteousness, “a wrong and evil principle? Does 
not the Church through the confessional take over all past sins, 
allow the penitent to do what he likes, and be sure of salvation? 
Is not the Catholic Church radically hostile to free institutions, 
the advocate of a mere external conformity, the determined foe 
of all independent inquiry and intellectual progress, the bitter 
enemy of the Word of God, the foster of illiteracy,” etc., etc. ? 

We are certain that Mr. Speer has mistaken his vocation. 
He ought to pose as an “ ex-priest ” in some of the small, illiterate 
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towns of the South land; he would then be certain of an audience 
prepared by tradition and lack of mental culture fully to appreciate 
his mouthings. 

Only among the absolutely ignorant will his presentation of 
Catholic doctrine pass unquestioned, his so-called facts be swallowed 
whole, and his protestations of sincerity be accepted at face value. 
We beg to remember the commandment, “ Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.” 


CHANGING AMERICA. By Edward Alsworth Ross. New 

York: The Century Co. $1.20 net. 

Professor Ross writes no page that is not entertaining, and few 
that do not suggest matter for thought. In this present group of es- 
says he touches upon several topics that lie near the heart of all con- 
cerned with current American history. In what are, perhaps, his 
best two chapters, he describes the rampant commercialism which 
has made business the supreme interest of life. 

Very pertinent are the instances given of the way in which the 
daily newspaper constantly suppresses important news not agree- 
able to the interests of the big advertisers. But they would have 
been so much more impressive as arguments if the professor had 
been able to furnish us with specific data as to the newspapers and 
firms that figure in his illustrations. 

The chapter on the falling birth-rate is—as might be antici- 
pated—frankly pagan. Professor Ross affirms infant mortality to 
be so high among the French Canadians that they ‘“‘ show the cen- 
sus-taker no larger families than other Canadians.” 

We think that any candid reader of Commissioner Beale’s 
monumental work on Racial Decay will begin to wonder whether 
Dr. Ross has not been led into this declaration by 


The instinctive theorizing, whence a fact 
Looks to the eye as the eye likes the look. 


UNSEEN FRIENDS. By Mrs. William O’Brien. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25 net. 

If the “ Unseen Friends” of whom Mrs. William O’Brien 
writes are unknown to any of our readers, we strongly advise them 
to secure the book and experience the joy of introduction. To 
those of us who already know the friends, there will be an equal, if 
not greater, pleasure in reading these pages. The author has se- 
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lected fifteen of her favorites, and in pleasant, easy style, with 
evidence of much careful reading, has told the history of lives that 
for literary charm, personal worth, and spiritual inspiration will 
never grow old. Of the fifteen, ten are great Catholic heroines; 
the remaining five are women, who, beyond mere literary ability, 
have possessed the charm of a personally worthy Christian char- 
acter. 

Mrs. O’Brien is partial towards women—not a man is allowed 
into this famous company. But we will not object. The book is 
too fascinating to admit of any such criticism. Mrs. Oliphant, 
Charlotte Bronté, Felicia Skene, Jean Ingelow, Christina Rossetti 
are all sketched attractively. The lives of religious founders and 
heroines who have become famous throughout the world, and whose 
story here will be of special interest to the members and special 
friends of the different communities, are interestingly reviewed: 
Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan of the Irish Dominicans, and 
Mother Francis Drane, her biographer ; Nano Nagle of the Presenta- 
tion Order ; Mary Aikenhead of the Irish Sisters of Charity ; Emilie 
d’Oultremont of Marie Reparatrice, and Marie Antoinette Fage of 
the Little Sisters of the Assumption. 

A very valuable asset of the book is the intelligent suggestion 
and guidance it offers, particularly to Catholics, of further ex- 
cellent Catholic reading. One who would read this volume, and 
then read the other works which it mentions, would be well-versed 
in Catholic life and activity of the last century—and better still 
have a treasury of inspiration for his own daily betterment. It 
was a delight to us to see that Mrs. O’Brien included Eugenie de 
Guerin and Pauline de la Ferronnays. The Letters and Journal 
of the former—both may be purchased at small cost—ought to be 
household books among Catholics. In Eugenie de Guerin, as all the 
world admits, and has long since admitted, the grace of unsel- 
fishness and the pure love of God, and in Him of her dear Maurice, 
gave birth to a literary art unexcelled. The man, who knows not 
A Sister’s Story, by Mrs. Craven (Pauline de la Ferronnays), has 
missed much. Years ago it was named by the Edinburgh Review 
as one of the one hundred classics of the world. 


THE POETS’ CHANTRY. By Katherine Brégy. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.50. 


A review of this work appears in an article in this issue of 
THE CaTHOLIC WorRLD under the title: Our Catholic Poets. We 
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wish to call direct attention to the work here in our review pages, 
because it is one of exceptional value, not only to all who are inter- 
ested in our great poets, but also to Catholic schools and colleges. 
It is a lamentable fact that courses in English poetry are given in 
our Catholic schools year in and year out, and yet the pupil is gradu- 
ated from them without any idea not only of the Catholic inheritance 
in English literature, but of the still greater fact that Catholic 
teaching has been the prolific and faithful mother of all that is en- 
during in that poetry. It is a large claim to make, but it might 
easily be defended, that the soul of English poetry is Christian, and 
when that soul goes out poetry will die. The supreme value of Miss 
Brégy’s work is that she has given a valuable contribution to the 
defense of that thesis. Her volume is happily illustrated by photo- 
graphs of the different authors, and is well presented. We bespeak 
for it the wide circulation which it merits. 


PRISONERS’ YEARS. By I. Clarke. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.35 net. 
This is a novel of remarkable excellence. The title is taken 
from the lines in Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd: 
How long are lovers’ weeks, 
Do you think, Robin, when they are asunder? 
Are they not prisoners’ years? 


and the lovers are a young English couple, Felix Scaife and 
Evodia Essex, who part in anger a week before their arranged 
marriage. It is Felix’s announcement of his sudden conversion 
to Catholicity that loses for him his inheritance and his fiancée, 
but in the face of the double trial he remains loyal to his newly- 
found faith. 


The second half of the story carries us to Italy and to the 
north of Africa, and we follow the slow evolution of Evodia’s 
mind to the point where she, too, discovers religious truth and a 
simultaneous understanding of her lover’s sacrifice. The story is 
told lightly, and with much skill and humor. 


GOD MADE MAN. By Rev. P. M. Northcote. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 90 cents net. 


“In this work,” as the author correctly states in his Preface, 
“there is no pretense at scholarship as the term is generally under- 
stood It is simply the record of the thoughts of one who 
desires above all things to be loyal, true, and loving toward the 
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Divine Person, Who, whether as Creator or Redeemer, did so 
much for man.” 

A busy priest will find this volume helpful in the preparation 
of his Sunday sermons, although we would advise him not to harp 
so much on the coming of Antichrist, which “ dread event ”’ Father 
Northcote feels “is at hand.” That prophecy has been made too 
often by those outside the Church for us to imitate their false fore- 
bodings. Again we were tempted to get angry with him for his 
absurd “ mistrust of government by democracy,” which he thinks 
“so easily merges into Socialism,” and his view that “ the modern 
democratic spirit is a transient phase in human affairs ” due to the 
stupidity of the masses. But our kindly oracle rather disarms us 
when he declares later on that we are at perfect liberty to disagree 
with him. He is fairer than some lovers of the old régime in 
France who would fain commit the Church to their own private 
political opinions. 

Some of his expressions (v. g., “the Patriot God’’) rather 
jar upon our hypersensitive ear, and as a rule he is absolutely 
devoid of that aristocratic “ distinction ’’ of style which we look for 
in a man so distrustful of the vulgar mob. Some kindly critic 
should have told him to omit the useless appendix on the Coming 
of Antichrist. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OR THE JOURNEY OF THE SOUL 
TO GOD. By Father Malige. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 


This beautiful treatise on the spiritual life is in three volumes, 
which deal respectively with the purgative, the illuminative, and 
the unitive ways of perfection. The style is clear, graceful, and 
interesting; the theology sound, and the pious practices recom- 
mended are most attractive. 

The learned author had a prolonged and varied experience 
in the direction of souls. He was for years professor of theology; 
he prepared generations of ecclesiastical students for the sacred — 
duties of the ministry. The numerous retreats which he gave to 
seminarists and to religious communities, both of men and women, 
endowed him with a profound knowledge of the human heart, and 
a far-reaching sympathy with the difficulties and temptations of the 
spiritual life. 

As has been said, the book is in three parts. The greater 
bulk of the work, however, deals with the purgative and illumi- 
native ways. The unitive way is touched upon, but not elaborated. 
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This is probably because for the majority of those leading a 
spiritual life, those books are more necessary which treat of the 
means of practicing virtue, and of avoiding faults and hindrances 
which impede the progress of the soul in its flight towards perfect 
union with God. 

The author has made a loving and profound study of the 
works of the masters of the spiritual life, and is fond of quoting 
Saint Thomas, Saint Augustine, and St. Francis de Sales. Indeed, 
the charm and sweetness of his style remind one, at times, of the 
gentle Bishop of Geneva. For Pope Pius X. he has the filial affec- 
tion and reverence of a devoted son. 

Some of the chapters are exceedingly beautiful, notably those 
dealing with: Spiritual Direction; Frequent Communion (Vol. 
I.) ; The Vows of Religion and Prayer, (Vol. II.); and the ex- 
quisite chapters treating of Charity both with regard to God and 
to our neighbors; Devotion towards the Suffering Souls; and, 
finally, the concluding chapters on the Adoration of the Sacred 
Heart in Vol. III. 

In conclusion, we heartily recommend this work to priests 
and to religious communities both of men and women, to whom it 


will prove a sure guide in the ways of the spiritual life. We wish 
it a wide circulation, and hope it may be the means of drawing souls 
ever nearer to God until the day of their complete and intimate 
union with Him. 


LESSONS IN LOGIC. By Rev. William Turner, S.T.D. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic Education Press. $1.25. 

The present volume admirably fulfills the purpose for which 
it is intended as a textbook for high schools and colleges. The 
reader must not regard it as a treatise meant to satisfy all the 
needs of advanced students, though these will find in it much in- 
formation. The lucid thinking displayed in this work is charac- 
teristic of all Dr. Turner’s writings. In his exposition the crooked 
ways of logic are made straight and the rough ways plain. A 
special example of his clear thinking, as well as a model of powerful 
refutaton, is the defense of syllogistic reasoning against Mill’s 
charge that the conclusion adds nothing to the premises. Dr. 
Turner shows that one may know the premises before attaining to 
the knowledge of the conclusion, and that the conclusion, conse- 
quently, adds to our knowledge, while it makes no addition to ob- 
jective truth. 
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The definition of logic given in this volume is the best we have 
seen. It is clear and complete. Logic is defined to be “ the science 
and art which so directs the mind in the process of reasoning and 
subsidiary processes as to enable it to attain clearness, consistency, 
and validity in these processes.” 

Dr. Turner emphasizes the point that work is meant to have 
a pedagogical value. His own example, too, as an unmistakable 
practicer of the logical arts, will have its influence upon students 
with their imitative instincts. For orderly arrangement, however, 
the chapter on “ Method” is not in the best place, coming after a 
discussion of the methods of induction. 

The author’s treatment of the various moods of the syllogism 
might have been omitted. The practical utility of knowing all 
about Baroco, Bocardo, Bramantip cannot be discovered. In actual 
life we forget them. Nobody, consciously or unconsciously, makes 
use of his knowledge of this dialectic legacy from highly speculative 
times. The received method of discussing them at length might 
be substituted by a full treatment of some of the important, subtle, 
and complex logical processes of practical life which logic does not 
yet consider. Newman was a pioneer in explaining them by his 
theory of the “ illative sense,’ but he has few followers. This 
omission, however, is not Dr. Turner’s peculiar fault; it is a fault 
of the times. His work deserves the best success in the field for 
which it is intended. 


THE MESSIAH’S MESSAGE. By John Joseph Robinson. St. 

Louis: B. Herder. $1.00. 

A refutation of the preposterous claims of modern scientists 
first engages the attention of the author of this apologetic work. 
He then proceeds to treat the fundamental questions of man’s 
destiny; the necessity of religion, and Christ and His Church. 
The chapters on religion are particularly cogent. They display 
an immense amount of research, and give copious, useful quotations 
from the world’s great writers, ancient and modern. The author 
writes in a strong, impressive style, and his zealous labor has pro- 
duced a valuable book. 


THE HOME RULE BILL. By John Redmond, M.P. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 
The Home Rule Bill, written by John Redmond, leader of the 
Irish parliamentary party, though not so entertaining as a good 
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novel, is instructive and interesting. It contains the text 
of the bill itself, which were Greek to the common run of readers 
without commentary or explanation. Mr. Redmond is severely 
precise and impartial in his analysis of the great document, writing 
more like a lawyer than a partisan. Several of his own speeches, 
bearing on the subject of the book, are given in that earnest, 
solid, convincing style so characteristic of Mr. Parnell’s disciple and 
successor. The mass of English voters are now definitely con- 
verted and committed to Home Rule, according to him; so that 
even though an accident were to befall the present bill and prevent 
its final passage, or the Liberals underwent untimely and unex- 
pected defeat, Home Rule for Ireland is now inevitable. 


THE LIVING FLAME OF LOVE. By Saint John of the Cross, 
with his Letters, Poems, and Minor Writings. Translated by 
David Lewis, with an Essay by Cardinal Wiseman, and addi- 
tions and an Introduction by V. Rev. Benedict Zimmerman, 
O.C.D. London: Thomas Baker. $1.75. 


The Saints show forth the glory of God in two ways: by their 
doings and by their writings. The life of a Saint is an epic poem 
in which the training, the combat, and the victory of his heroic soul 
are set out for our example, in order that we may be stimulated to 
imitate the harmony and discipline of his life, the generosity of 
his sacrifices, and the ardor of his onslaught against the enemy. 
Through him, too, we can catch a tempered ray of the unapproach- 
able light of God’s sanctity, even as we may safely look on the sun 
reflected in water. The exterior works of a Saint are but the 
material expression of an intense spiritual fire ever burning within 
his soul, which sends up flames to illuminate the heart, the will and 
the intelligence; heating, purifying, and stimulating into life first 
the thought, then the act. The Saint rarely reveals the secrets 
of his mind, but when driven by the mysterious promptings of 
the Holy Spirit, and seized by the burning ardor of divine love, 
he takes the pen and transcribes in a style that savors more of the 
celestial than the human, some of those inner experiences out of 
which grew his sanctity, and which he will tell you himself baffle 
the powers of language to relate. 

Saint John of the Cross glorified God both in his life and in 
his writings in an admirable degree. His whole earthly pilgrim- 
age was given up to the practice of the most sublime and heroic 
virtue, and his four volumes of poems and prose are there to reveal 
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to us something of the marvels of God in the Saint’s inner life. In 
them he describes with the genius of a seraph the steps which the 
soul must take on its upward journey from the low life of sense to 
the high hills of the infinite. No other Saint has surpassed him 
in describing the trials and desolations of the way, but he is also 
unequalled in his power of showing the peace, the sweetness, the 
happiness awaiting the soul if she will only persevere along the path 
of heavenly love. 

The Saint draws for us a survey of the country through 
which he himself traveled. We may think the route beyond 
our powers of endurance, and his standard of sanctity un- 
approachable to souls of more earthly calibre, yet this is not so. 
“To be commonly good, the easiest, indeed the only way, is to 
be heroically so.” True, we shall not suffer so acutely or feel so 
intensely ; we shall not see so clearly or realize the joys (or pangs) 
so deeply; our capacities for suffering, for love and for sanctity, 
will be greatly inferior to his, and unless God has a special vocation 
for us, He will not require us to pass through either the profound 
obscurity of the “‘ Dark Night” or to taste to the full the ecstatic 
rapture of the “ Living Flame of Love.” 

God asks goodwill and absolute fidelity on our part—these 
are the conditions He puts for the ordinary graces. If we seek to be 
exalted with Him, to be united “ to Himself in His wisdom,” then 
His will is that we should be tempted, afflicted, tormented, and 
chastened to the utmost limit of our strength. “For the joy of 
knowledge of God cannot be established in the soul if the flesh 
and spirit are not perfectly purified and spiritualized, and as trials 
and penances purify and refine the senses, as tribulations, tempta- 
tions, darkness, and distress spiritualize and prepare the spirit, so 
they must undergo them who would be transformed in God—as the 
souls in purgatory, who, through that trial, attain to the beatific 
vision—some more intensely than others, some for a longer, others 
for a shorter, time, according to those degrees of union to which 
God intends to raise them, and according to their need of purifica- 
tion.” 

If so few attain to spiritual bliss, it is because so many are im- 
patient and restless under suffering, that they refuse to take up the 
cross with the vinegar and the gall, and are unwilling to endure the 
least discomfort or mortification, or to labor with constant patience. 
Finding such souls negligent in the use of His graces in the earlier 


Stages of their purification, God proceeds no further in the work, 
VOL. XCVI.—I7. 
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because He demands a greater courage and determination than they 
have brought to Him. Yet the need of this purification 
comes from their own imperfection; God would cleanse thie 
vessel in order to fill it with divine gifts, and does not 
oppress the soul or exact suffering as a tribute to His inexor- 
able justice. Let it not be thought that the natural faculties die in 
this transformation from the material to the spiritual. The de- 
scription of the state of the soul in this new life is among the most 
beautiful things found in all mystic (or any) literature. “ When 
the soul shall have attained to perfect union with God, all its affec- 
tions, powers, and acts, in themselves imperfect and vile, become as 
it were divine.” The understanding is broadened under the in- 
fluence “ of a higher illumination of God;” the will is strengthened 
and ‘‘ moved by the Holy Ghost in Whom it now lives ;” the memory 
is changed and keeps in mind “ the eternal years ;” the desire tastes 
and relishes the food that is divine—the sweetness of God; the soul 
is keeping a perpetual feast “ with the praises of God in its mouth, 
with a new song of joy and love, full of the knowledge of its 
high dignity.” 

How true is all this of Saint John of the Cross himself. En- 
dowed by God with the most splendid natural faculties, with an un- 
usually keen and brilliant intellect, imaginative and poetic, philoso- 
pher and psychologist, learned in all that goes to make an ecclesiasti- 
cal scholar, he yet submitted his mind to the mental discipline of the 
schools, and his soul to the keenest sufferings, trials, and ignominy 
through which it is possible for a sensitive and refined nature to 
pass. He emerged from these ordeals with an intellectual vigor and 
energy of soul which not only taught him how to couch his burning 
thoughts into such logical order and shape that his writings are 
excluded for all time from any reproach of looseness of construction 
or illogical thinking, but makes him also the master-guide to the 
spiritual mountain. He leads us over perilous paths where 
we can scarcely breathe, so unaccustomed are we to the rare, fine air 
at such an altitude, or descends with us into the awful darkness 
of some deep cavern, holding us securely in his grip, and, if we 
will but trust him, lands us safely at last in the arms of God. 

The Living Flame of Love is a piece of poetry consisting of 
four stanzas composed by St. John of the Cross during his nine 
months imprisonment at Toledo. A few years later he wrote an 
explanation of the poem in the same way that he had done for the 
Ascent of Mount Carmel (which includes the Dark Night) and the 
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Spiritual Canticle. He did this at the request of one of his peni- 
tents, a lady living in the world, which should do away once for all 
with the prejudice that this book was solely intended for contem- 
platives living in the cloister. 

This is not, strictly speaking, a critical edition of the work, 
although Father Zimmerman has enriched David Lewis’ admirable 
translation with a long and important passage which had been 
omitted in all former editions, Spanish and foreign, and supplied 
it with an Introduction, in which he tells us that “ there is every 
prospect that a thoroughly reliable edition [in Spanish] will shortly 
appear.” This volume contains also the Instructions and Precau- 
tions, eighteen Letters, the Spiritual Maxims, and a number of 
poems, six of which have been discovered since the appearance of 
the last edition, and are published here in an elegant version pre- 
pared by the Benedictine nuns of Stanbrook. 

The book contains also an essay on St. John of the Cross, which 
was written as a preface to the first English edition by Cardinal 
Wiseman. In it the Cardinal defends all contemplatives from the 
charge so frequently made against them, by a material and ignorant 
world, of being “ the drones of the human hive.” He roots up, too, 
some other prejudices “ firmly fixed in many non-Catholic minds,” 
and traces succinctly the various steps which lead up to the highest 
contemplation. He shows us the Saint not only in his highest and 
distinctive character as a mystical theologian and a contemplative 
of the purest order, but as a man “of active life and practical 
abilities, industrious, conversant with business, where prudence, 
shrewdness, and calculation, as well as boldness, were required.” 

Eighteen letters are, indeed, few compared to the number we 
have of his twin-saint, St. Teresa, but we should consider our- 
selves rich if we only possessed the single letter to the religious of 
Veas (No. III.), in which he gives them “ some spiritual advice, 
full of heavenly instruction, and worthy of perpetual remembrance.” . 
This letter alone proves to us the eminent practicalness of the Saint 
in his direction of souls. ‘ What is wanting,” he says, “ if, indeed, 
anything be wanting, is not writing or speaking—whereof ordinarily 
there is more than enough—but silence and work As soon, 
therefore, as a person understands what has been said to him for 
his good, he has no further need to hear or discuss; but to set 
himself in earnest to practice what he has learnt with silence and 
attention, in humility, charity, and contempt of self; not turning 
aside incessantly to seek after novelties which serve only to satisfy 
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the desire in outward things—failing, however, to satisfy it really— 
and to leave it weak and empty, devoid of interior virtue. The 
result is unprofitable in every way; for a man who, before he has 
digested his last meal, takes another—the natural heat being wasted 
on both—cannot convert all this food into the substance of his body, 
and sickness follows.” 

In the maxims the Saint becomes epigrammatic, and con- 
denses into short aphorisms his profound science of the spiritual 
life. A more beautiful book than The Living Flame of Love 
could hardly be found, containing, as it does, such an inexhaustible 
mine of spiritual wisdom. Perhaps the key-note of the teaching of 
St. John of the Cross is struck in the following lines: “ An instant 
of pure love is more precious to God and the soul, and more profit- 
able to the Church, than all other good works together, though it 
may seem as if nothing were done.” The book is published in the 
United States by Benziger Brothers, and the price is $1.95. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Volumes XIII. and XIV. 
New York: Robert Appleton Co. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia is now almost completed, and the 
one volume remaining will have to fall far below the standard 
hitherto maintained to keep the work from a high place in the 
general estimation. The task of selecting contributors continues 
to be judiciously performed. Thus the religious and ecclesiastical 
aspects of the French Revolution are treated by M. Georges Goyau 
in an able and exhaustive article; Dom Chapman writes on “ the 
Semi-Arians ” and “ Tertullian;’ Dom Hunter-Blair on “ Scot- 
land” and kindred subjects; Dr. Kennedy on “ Sacraments ” and 
“Thomism ;” Dr. Salembier on ““The Western Schism;” Father Pol- 
len on “ The Society of Jesus;” Dr. Ryan on “ Socialistic Commu- 
nities ;” Dr. Gigot on “The Book of Ruth” and other spiritual 
topics, etc. But while the Encyclopedia is thus in every sense 
“catholic,” the faithful of America may be pardoned an especial 
gratification in that it was planned in, and is being directed from, 
this country. The manifold difficulties attendant on the production 
of a work of scholarship for general reference have been almost 
entirely overcome, and now that they are near the completion of 
their labors, the editors are entitled to an added word of con- 
gratulation and thanks. 
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\ ATALEEN NORRIS, author of Mother, publishes a new story 

called The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.25 net), in which she again preaches the old-fashioned 
virtues of simplicity and womanliness to a fashion-crazed genera- 
tion. She attacks again the extravagance and the selfishness of 
American women, and points out the beauty of “ plain living and 
high thinking.” And she manages to give us, into the bargain, a 
very pretty little love story. 


MARY. MARY is the title given to his first novel by the Irish 

poet, James Stephens. (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.20 net.) It really can scarcely claim to be a novel at all, but is 
merely an exquisite sketch of a poor young girl on the Dublin 
streets, done with the mixture of humor and tenderness that sug- 
gests J. M. Barrie. 


EV. R. P. GARROLD, S.J., has written another of his school- 
boy stories; this one is called The Black Brotherhood (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.35 net), and relates the adventures 
of Tommy, Billy, and Aleck, banded together by solemn vows as 
“Black Brothers.” Their story is screamingly funny, the kind 
of farce that will be enjoyed even more by grown-ups than 
by boy readers, but there are many touches of pathos, and there 
is throughout a quiet, tender sympathy with boy nature. 


MARYLAND village is the setting of a little story called 
Zebedee V., by Edith Barnard Delano—a truly rural farce. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20 net.) It tells of the 
shrewd or pompous or childish absurdities of the village “ char- 
acter,” and is really very amusing. 


ATHERINE SIDNEY, by Francis Deming Hoyt (New York: _ 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35 net), is a very well-meaning 

novel, based on sound Catholic principles, but deplorably stiff and 
stilted in style. 


a SADERS of Bulwer Lytton’s Richelieu will remember the char- 

acter of the Friar Joseph who appears in that drama. He is 
presented as a foil to Richelieu himself; servile, obsequious, and 
crafty, he offsets to dramatic advantage the great-minded Cardinal. 
That the historical Friar Joseph did not at all correspond to Bulwer 
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Lytton’s portrait we learn very fully in a short biography now 
published under the title of His Grey Eminence, a Historical Study 
of the Capuchin Pére Joseph Francois Le Clerc Du Tremblay, by R. 
F. O’Connor. (Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. $1.00.) In 
this little volume we see Pére Joseph as he really was—religious 
reformer, statesman, theologian, and poet, and in the account of 
his various activities we get a valuable summary of the religious 
and civil history of France at the time. 


T is a little weakness with many of us always to be sure that 
the most expensive thing is the best. We prefer ermine to fox 
because it costs more. We prefer an imported automobile because 
our own are cheaper. The hero of a very clever little book called 
Whippen, by Frederick Orin Bartlett (Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. 50 cents), takes advantage of this human weakness. He 
places a new candy upon the market, advertises it at “ A Dollar and 
a Half the Pound: Never cheaper,” and it sells like wildfire, simply 
because of the price. His enterprise makes an amusing story 
—but isn’t there a moral? 


5 ep ROMANCE OF A JESUIT, from the French of G. de_ 

Bugny d’Hagerue, translated by Francesca Glazier (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.10 net), is the story of a young man 
who entered a Jesuit novitiate as a spy, in the employ of the French 
government, of his slow conversion, of his confession, and of his 
final acceptance as a legitimate novice. The story is very well told, 
but the title, we think, is ill-chosen. 


RELIGIOUS of the Visitation Order has written a very fine 
4 biography of Mother Peronne Marie de Chatel, one of the 
first Mothers of the Visitation. It is published by Burns and 
Oates, London, and in the United States by Benziger Brothers, 
under the title Peronne Marie: A Spiritual Daughter of Saint 
Francis of Sales. $1.25 net. 


HE old, old question: Is it ever right to take a human life to 
relieve pain? is the theme of a newly translated French novel 

by Leon de Tinseau. The Decision (New York: G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co. $1.25) is the story of a French officer—a man without 
faith—who kills a comrade to free him from horrible torture, and 
whose conscience later punishes him, despite the sincere approval 
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of his reason. The fact that he unknowingly falls in love with the 
man’s widow almost leads the story into the cheaply melodramatic, 
but it is redeemed by dignity and real strength. The trans- 
lator is Frank Alvah Dearborn. 


A BOOK unusual in scope and treatment is The Idea of Mary’s 

Meadow, in which Mrs. Armel O’Connor (Violet Bullock- 
Webster), (London: Alston Rivers, Ltd. 5s. net), describes the 
cottage and garden of “ Mary’s Meadow,” in Ludlow, England, 
and outlines the life there, which she planned for the purpose of 
“making a saint of Betty,” her adopted daughter. Although the 
spiritual note is predominant, Mrs. O’Connor has known how to 
harmonize with it the practical, the humorous, and the charmingly 
sentimental. 


A* unusually charming book about Naples is just now published 

under the title City of Sweet Do-Nothing. (New York: 
The Alice Harriman Co. $1.35 net.) The anonymous author, 
who signs herself simply “ An American Girl,” and who dedicates 
her book to Cardinal Farley, writes cleverly and very gracefully. 
Evidently a Catholic, she delights in retelling pretty legends of the 
saints, and in depicting the holy and memorable corners of Naples. 
Otherwise, she uses a piquant style that is distinctly up-to-date, 
and quite delightful. 


ARGARET’S TRAVELS, by Anthony Yorke (New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.25 net), is a letter-diary describ- 

ing a trip through Ireland, England, France, and Italy. It is 

written in an English that would bring the blush of shame to the 

cheek of Macaulay’s schoolboy, but its subject is one that always 
interests. 


Sane selection and arrangement shown in the little volume en- 

titled Christ’s Christianity of the precepts and teachings of 
Our Lord as given in the Four Gospels are worthy of much praise. 
The author, Albert H. Walker, makes no attempt at interpretation, 
and as he is not a Catholic, the selections are made from the Revised 
Protestant version. The volume is well printed, and is published 
by the Equity Press, New York. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (September 17): The New Spirit in France. A 
change is gradually creeping over France. Catholics, clergy and 
laity, are organizing themselves for the maintenance of religious wor- 
ship and for the defense and spread of religion. The progress of this 
great movement is assisted in no small measure by the congresses 
which are being held in increasing numbers. The Eucharistic 
Congress—Happenings at Vienna. “The ownership of the prop- 
erty of Woodford, together with all its appurtenances, and of the 
house and garden known as “The Oaks,’ belongs exclusively to the 
Order of Friars Minor of St. Francis,’ was the decision of the 
Rota regarding the claims of the Franciscans to the property at 
Woodford. Mr. Lilly and Modernism. 

(September 21): Shall the Democracy be Christian? <A 
further step towards answering this question in the affirmative was 
taken when the Newport Trades Unions’ Congress resolved to 
eliminate from any future congress the discussion of the question 
of secular education. Some Memories of Father Matthew 
Russell. <A last interview. In their reply to the address of the 
American Cardinal and Bishops, the Portuguese Hierarchy gives a 
deplorable picture of the religious crisis in their country, where, 
day after day, the violent and harassing persecution of the Church 
and her ministers assumes new and fatal aspects. 

(September 28): The Eucharistic Congress—A Wonderful 
Display of Loyalty to Catholicism. Nations and peoples are di- 
vided, but the Catholic Church is one, governed and guided by 
Christ, its Eucharistic King. The Position of Home Rule. In- 
adequate time for discussion may mean death of the bill. Lord 
Dunraven suggests that proposals for separate post offices and 
separate custom houses be dropped. The opposition attempting 
to make affair a struggle of religion. Charges against Catholic 
party of intolerance and unfairness answered by the tolerant spirit 
and fair play it has manifested in the past. Revocation by the 
Syrian Bishop Raphael of allowing, in extreme cases, ministrations 
of Anglican clergy. Differences in the two churches in doctrine, 
ceremony, and practice. A. F. in Definitions shows that the ac- 
cepted sense is the proper sense of words; therefore they should 
be used as they are understood by present-day society. They should 
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not be abused. An example of abuse is the way some use the term 
“ Catholic.” Pius X. admonishes the Tertiaries of St. Francis 
against too strenuous activity in social problems. This essentially 
religious organization is chiefly a means of promoting evangelical 
perfection, and of giving to the world examples of ideal Christian 
lives. Congress Papers. Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., gives in 
brief the story of the Franciscan friary in Norwich; also the work of 
its members. 


The Month (October): Under the caption An Anglican Critic 
on Probabilism, the Rev. Sidney T. Smith reviews a recent article by 
the Rev. C. J. Shebbeare, an Anglican clergyman, on Theological 
Probabilism. Father Smith takes each section of the article and 
points out where the Anglican divine has grasped or has missed the 
Catholic teaching on the various phases of this question. In 
conclusion he shows how impracticable would be the system of 
Tutiorism advocated by the Rev. C. J. Shebbeare. Vitalism, by 
' James Scoles, discusses Professor Schafer’s recent paper on The 
Nature, Origin, and Maintenance of Life. The article first gives the 
new evidence for Vitalism on which the professor’s paper is based. 
Throughout the article he gives many excerpts, all of which he re- 
futes. In conclusion he maintains that the only lesson taught by 
Professor Schafer’s paper was the utter bankruptcy of the system he 
advocates. The Study of an African Mission, by J. F., gives 
an interesting account of the sufferings, persecutions, and successes 
of a Catholic mission established in 1885 at Onitsha in the British 
Colony of Southern Nigeria, Africa. 


Studies (September): A. J. Rahilly, discussing the recent 
address of Professor Schafer at Dundee, states that it followed the 
well-known lines of Huxley and Tyndall. It was rich in state- 
ment and poor in argument. The speaker disclaimed all attempt 
at philosophy, and yet at once began to put forth a materialistic 
philosophy. The Penal Laws and Irish Land is discussed by 
T. Arkins. The need of courses in social work in Ireland is 
dwelt upon by T. Corcoran, S.J., in an article entitled Social 
Work and Irish Universities. W. H. Grattan Flood in Ormonde 
and the Irish Catholics of the Seventeenth Century, tells of the 
hatred in which James, the first duke of Ormonde and Viceroy of 
Ireland for over forty years, held the Irish Catholics. The paper 
is of value because it shows how unreliable is the portrait of this 
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same James given in Lady Burghclere’s recent biography. H. 
Browne, S.J., maintains, in The Future of Classical Education 
in Ireland, that modern education must include the classics, and yet 
that it must employ modern methods making Homer and Demos- 
thenes facts rather than phrases if it is to play its right part in 
preparing students for modern social life. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review (October): Under Cur- 
rent Topics it is stated that in England education has gone to the 
dogs, and, in spite of the recent unparalleled advance in positive 
knowledge, the present generation of Englishmen cares less for, and 
knows less about, the things of the mind than any generation of 
their predecessors since the “ Wars of the Roses.” Francis Mey- 
nell contributes a poem entitled Greater Love Hath No Man Than 
This, That a Man Lay Down His Life For His Friend. The 
third paper of Hilaire Belloc’s study of Reform is entitled The - 
Restoration of Property. In view of the beginning of hostilities 
in the near East, the article Constantinople and the Holy Cities of 
Islam is of special interest. E. Cecil Roberts contributes a 
lengthy and able poem called The Strike. 


The International Journal of Ethics (October): The Decline 
of Culture. E. Benjamin Andrews, after drawing a comprehensive 
definition of the word, uses it as a criterion in showing that “ our 
times, as compared with the not very remote past, display a lack.” 
That which is termed individuality is no longer in the foreground 
of men’s actions. In the world of art, industry, in thought, cus- 
tom, and fashion all has become stereotyped and imitative. Growth 
in wealth, the spread of communistic socialism, bad theory and prac- 
tice in education, and depressing views of the world, life, and man 
are diagnosed as the causes of this condition. The Value of 
Social Psychology. In this lecture, delivered to the Leeds Sum- 
mer School of the Workers’ Educational Association, 1911, Helen 
Wodehouse disagrees with those authors on “ social psychology ” 
—“ crowd psychology ”’—whose endeavors seem to be to empha- 
size the doctrine founded on observations of what moves the crowd, 
in opposition to the rule that “ every man seeks what after delibera- 
tion he proposes as his greatest good.” The writer would 
make both elements complimentary. Originality and Culture. 
J. W. Scott treats of “the progress of mechanical invention, and 
the growing ease with which the material needs of man have 
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come to be supplied.” This condition has changed standards, given 
rise to a new and more complex problem of life, and spurred on mul- 
titudinous wants, which before slept in unconsciousness, to clamor 
for satisfaction. 


The National Review (October): A. Maurice Low discusses 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and the new Panama Canal Bill. Mr. 
Low writes: “ His Majesty’s Government must either vigorously 
combat what is clearly a violation of treaty rights, or else tacitly 
admit that any treaty between Great Britain and the United States 
is to be observed only so long as it suits the convenience of the 
latter.’——-The Treatment of Cancer is discussed by Dr. Lovell 
Drage; and Liberalism and the Empire by E. Bruce Mitford. 


Revue des Deux Mondes (August 15): The interesting article 
Feminine Questions in Ancient Rome traces the development of 
women’s rights during the Republic and the Empire. It is impor- 
tant to note the contrast between the rigidity of the laws regard- 
ing women of ancient Rome and the laxity with which the gradual 
abolition of these rules was regarded in later times. Intellectually, 


woman was always recognized by the Romans as the equal of man; 
professionally also she might have been if it had been advan- 
tageous to her; but politically it was impossible, since tradition and 
popular sentiment were against it. M. Réné Pichon ends his article 
with the paradox that, among a people who never prided themselves 
on being feminists, women had more liberty, activity, and influence 
than in many nations that boast of having emancipated them. 
The curious disappearance of sculpture, as represented by statu- 
ary, from the beginning of the Christian era until about the 
eleventh century is discussed in The Origins of Romance Sculpture. 
M. Louis Bréhier attributes this not only to the Christian reaction 
against pagan idols, but also to the Oriental influence in art, which . 
favored conventional designs that could only be moulded in relief. 
The reawakening of mediaeval sculpture was owing to the custom, 
which became popular in the eleventh century, of keeping the relics 
of saints in statues. One of the most celebrated of these reliquaries 
was that of “ Sainte Foy.” 

(September 15): In a very clever and well-written article, 
M. Emile Faguet reviews some of the work, principally character 
sketches, of the Vicomte de Launay (Mme. de Girardin), an un- 
usually witty, subtle, and acute observer of human nature, par- 
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ticularly its feminine side. M. Faguet well says that if two places 
in the “ Academie Frangaise ” had been given to women, at that 
time, George Sand should have had the first and Mme. de Girardin 
the second. The Emperor Mutsuhito and his remarkable re- 
organization and reconstruction of Japan are the subjects of an 
article by M. le Marquis de la Mazeliére. He points out a curious 
fact, that, although the late emperor was always in favor of adopt- 
ing European scientific progress, he remained uninfluenced by Occi- 
dental thought. 


Etudes (September 5): Anglican Ordinations, by Joseph de la 
Serviére, states that the controversy on the validity of Anglican 
Orders ended in 1896 when the bull of Pope Leo XIII., Apostolicae 
curae, appeared. But the literature on the subject since that 
date has been quite extensive, and the recent book of Lord 
Halifax is of special importance. The author accuses the 
members of the Commission, which met in Rome in 1896, 
of failing to examine all the evidence in favor of the 
Anglican claim. Dom Gasquet and Monsignor Moyes give con- 
vincing proof to the contrary. Lord Halifax further questions 
the sincerity of the consultors, the Cardinals, and even of the Pope. 
This charge also is refuted by Monsignor Moyes. Leo XIII. and 
Anglican Ordinations serves ill the cause for which it was written. 

Albania and the Turkish Empire makes it clear that the most 
pressing problem now before the Turkish government is the demand 
of the Albanians for autonomy. The Young Turks try to repre- 
sent the uprisings as the work of a few malcontents, but in reality 
many serious and important leaders are behind the movement. To 
crush it by force would be to purchase a legacy of hatred and 
future reprisals, and probably to provoke the intervention of the 
Powers. Yet it is doubtful if the Albanians are fitted for self- 
government. Paul Bernard begins a study of the late Edouard 
Rod, novelist and critic, describing the stages by which he gradually 
lost his religious faith, and leading up to those wherein he came to 
see Catholicism as the only salvation for society. 

(September 20): Lourdes and the Eucharist, by Paul Aucler, 
reviews the report presented to the Eucharistic Congress at Vienna 
in the name of Monsignor Schoepfer, Bishop of Tarbes and Lour- 
des. That report shows the great part devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament has in the miracles at .Lourdes. An account is given 
of some of the more notable cures and conversions which have 
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taken place at Lourdes in the past two years. The New Spirit 
in France, by Henri Dutouquet, tells how the past generation of 
French youths adored science, scorned religion; they were pessi- 
mists, dreamers, dilettantes. The coming generation, as described 
by its members in reply to magazine investigations, is practical, 
socially active, moral even if not always religious. Renan, Ibsen, 
Tolstoy, Loti are losing ground as popular leaders to Brunetiére, 
Bourget, Husymans, Maurras. Patriotism is reviving. The change 
is due partly to the improvement in Catholic secondary and higher 
education ; and still more to the growing realization of the danger 
of non-Christian theories and the weakness of non-Christian in- 
stitutions. 


Revue Pratique d’Apologetique (September 15): Dr. R. Van 
Elst, in article entitled L’Extase, shows that Catholic mysticism is 
not the same as the elevated spiritual efforts made in the Chinese, 
Indian or Persian religions; it is not the contemplation of the 
Neo-platonists or the Jewish Kabbala; still less is it that vague, uni- 
versal aspiration after the ideal which animated Tolstoy, Mallarmé, 
and Nietzsche. The saints have carefully guarded themselves 
against all deceit and hallucination. 


Le Correspondant (September 10): Origin de la Pensée Re- 
ligiéuse is a study of Andrew Lang’s work: The Origin of Re- 
ligions. Napoleon in Russia, by Edward Gachot, reviews the 
reasons that led Napoleon to turn to the conquest of Russia; his 
campaign therein, and his humiliating defeat. French and Ger- 
man Students, by Gaston Choisy, summarizes the results of investi- 
gations in the public libraries of the literature popular in each 
nationality. 

(September 25): Alfred Michelin tells in Pour nos Eglises 
of a great meeting, held under the auspices of the Catholic Com-_ 
mittee for Religious Defense, to consider the government’s attitude 
toward Catholic churches. The delegates included men prominent 
in every walk of life, and the convention received the hearty appro- 
bation of the hierarchy. Every member of the hierarchy sent a 
message urging the delegates to make diligent use of press and of 
platform; to dwell on the importance of municipal elections, and 
to instruct the people on the necessity and right use of the ballot. 
——Supremacy in the Mediterranean is at the present time exciting 
all the nations whose shores are washed by its waters. 
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Revue du Clergé Frangais (October): Dr. Swoboda’s Ideas 
of the Pastoral Ministry in Paris, by Leon Désers. Dr. Henry 
Swoboda, domestic prelate to His Holiness and Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology at the University of Vienna, attacks in his Le min- 
istére des Gmes dans les grandes villes the clergy of Paris, describ- 
ing the parish priests as unapproachable, and leading back to the 
time before the Revolution, in which an exterior piety, a pastoral 
activity limited to appearance, and-a lack of pastoral success 
hitherto unknown in history, prevailed. 


Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (September): The lead- 
ing article is on The Religious Attitude of T. H. Green, who exer- 
cised perhaps the most potent philosophical influence in England 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The author, 
Edward Coutan, acknowledges Green’s merits as a metaphysician, 
moralist, patriot, and scholar. He makes the point that Green's 
sympathies inclined to Unitarianism. He summarizes thus: “ The 
philosophic error of Green lay in not discerning conditions under 
which he could and should admit the supernatural intervention of 
God in the world. His religious error consisted, despite his sym- 
pathy with the humble attitude of believers, in not appreciating 
that it was correlative with their faith in Jesus of Nazareth, and 
that by Him alone they attained their enfranchisement.”———The 
second and concluding installment appears of A. Favre-Gilly’s ex- 
haustive treatment of the Pagan Mysticism of the Poetry of the 
Comtesse Mathieu de Noailles. There is also a contribution by 
Maurice Blondel, containing a hitherto unpublished and recently 
discovered marginal note made by de Lamennais against Natural 
Religion and “ Semi-Deism” in an old copy of Volume I. of 
Brucker’s History of Philosophy, on pages 66 and 67. 


Stimmen Aus Maria-Laach (September): M. Meschler, S.J., 
gives a valuable apologetic on the subject of ecclesiastical celibacy, 
and also an historical review of the same question. W. Duch- 
mann, in view of the coming celebration of the anniversary of the 
Edict of Milan, has an interesting paper on the religious views 
of the first century of the Christian era. 


Freemasonry in Turkey. By Flavin Breuier, General Secre- 
tary of the French Anti-Masonic League. The Masonic lodges of 
Turkey were politically inactive until 1850. In that year they were 
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thronged with many discontented officials and many young am- 
bitious enthusiasts. In 1859 a conspiracy was discovered against 
the life of the Sultan, Abdul Medjid. Several Freemasons were 
convicted of complicity in it. Some twenty months later the Sultan 
died in a manner which has never yet been satisfactorily explained. 
His successor, Abdul Aziz, surrounded himself with Freemasons 
as his ministers, little suspecting their future treachery. Among 
these was Madhol Pasha, who was destined to stain his hands with 
his master’s blood. The Freemasons secured control of Turkey. 
They instituted many reforms, but they drove religion out of the 
educational system of the country, and aimed at restricting the 
liberty of all creeds, including the Mohammedan. They taxed 
religious funds, promulgated a civil code, persecuted Christians, 
and put down uprisings with much bloodshed. To hold office both 
Christian and Mohammedan would first have to affiliate himself 
with the Masonic sect. The Freemasons aimed at establishing an 
atheistic republic. The document issued by the head worker in this 
movement, Canesco, shows us that its prominent men were Free- 
masons.—The Oxford and Cambridge Review, October. 


Suicide in Japan. By M. Le Boulanger. Attention has been 
drawn to the Japanese view of suicide by the recent deaths of 
General Nogi and his wife. In Japan there are two classes of 
suicide, namely, the “ Hara-kiri”’ and the “ Shinju.” The exact 
origin of the former is unknown, but is traced back as far as the 
tenth century at the accession of the Shoguns. It became in the 
fourteenth century the penalty for the Samurai who forfeited their 
rites. About 1500 A. D. it was a privilege reserved for the warrior 
class, and after every war there were many who employed hara- 
kiri. The hara-kiri is held in great esteem by the Japanese nation. 
The shinju is the suicide of love. On the death of one of the 
lovers, the surviving one seeks to be joined to the departed, and 
seeks it by suicide. 

In 1869, Ono Seigoro, who was an ardent propagator of 
European ideas, strove to induce the Japanese Assembly to pass 
a law against the hara-kiri. They were then opposed to foreign 
ideas, and the vote stood two hundred in favor of the retention of 
the hara-kiri and three opposed to it. Intelligent leaders are ener- 
getically combating this idea of suicide in general, but they dare 
not mention the hara-kiri by name, since it is held in such reverence. 
—Le Correspondant, September 25. 
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France and Russia. Unsigned. This article deals with the 
financial and commercial relations between Russia and France. 
France is reputed to be the richest country in the world. Owing 
to the wretched state of government in Russia, it has become neces- 
sary for that country to borrow extensively. France seemed to 
be the only country which could supply the needs of Russia, and 
within the last fifteen years have loaned Russia seventeen millions 
of French money. Russia has always had a leaning towards 
Germany, and Russia imports more from Germany than from any 
other country. Again, Russia’s largest exports are sent to Ger- 
many. England ranks second, the United States third, Holland 
fourth, and France fifth. This has greatly disturbed the French 
Government, and accounts for the visit of M. Poincaré to Russia 
within the past few months. That visit means much for better 
commercial relations between the two countries. The article is of 
further interest, since it deals with conditions within Russia, for 
example, cruelty to prisoners, religious differences, and army dis- 
content.—Le Correspondant, September 25. 


French and German Armies. General Maitrot compares the 
equipment of the French Army with the German Army in regard 
to guns, cannons, aéroplanes, dirigibles, etc. He also gives a 
tabulated account of the number of men in the different depart- 
ments of the army of both countries. He says that the infantries 
of both countries are on a par, but that the French mounted artil- 
lery is superior to the German; and, on the other hand, that the 
German horse artillery and cavalry are superior to the French. 
There is an equality between the two countries as regards the 
mechanism of war. In the active army Germany has an excess of 
one hundred and thirty thousand men over the French Army.— 
Le Correspondant, September 25. 








Recent Events. 


The parliamentary recess in France seems 

France. to give pause to political discussions. Politi- 

cians do not indulge, to any thing like the 

same extent as in the neighboring island, in appeals to their constit- 
uents. The consequence that for the period in question, there is little 
of which notice can be taken. The Shipping Strike, which at one 
time threatened to cause a serious hindrance to commerce, after hav- 
ing lasted for nearly three months, was brought to an end by arbitra- 
tion. The board consisted of three umpires appointed by the Prime 
Minister. The award went against the men. They have, how- 
ever, accepted the decision, but only for the time being. The dis- 
content among the working people of France, which has manifested 
itself on so many occasions and in such violent ways, seems either 
to have disappeared or it may be that they have sullenly acquiesced in 
the acceptance of existent conditions. Perhaps they are biding their 
time. Even in the Confédération Générale du Travail, the organiza- 
tion chiefly responsible for the troubles of the past, there are those 
who offer open opposition to the methods previously adopted. 
These argue that every time the revolutionaries in their ranks have 
got the upper hand, and have pursued their quarrel with capital 
by illegal means, so often had capital, with the aid of the State, 
regained the upper hand. Hence they maintained that it was wiser 
to seek reforms by legal agitation than to estrange pub- 
lic opinion and to struggle in vain against the power of 
the State by committing illegal acts. At the recent Con- 
gress of the Confédération these views were urged. They 
were, however, decisively rejected by the Congress, and the Con- 
fédération is thereby pledged to measure swords once more with 
the Government. This action separates the workingmen of France, 
so far as they are represented by the Confédération, from the So- 
cialists of whom M. Jaurés in the leader. The latter, in comparison, 
are men of moderate views. It is worthy of note that the policy 
of Syndicalism—for such is the name given to the aims and methods 
of the Confédération du Travail—has been adopted by large num- 
bers of the workingmen in England, and has been openly advo- 
cated there. In fact, it formed the basis of the strikes that have 


recently taken place. Most of the Unions of the Teachers in 
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the State schools who had thrown in their lot with the Confédéra- 
tion, and had been on that account ordered to dissolve by the govern- 
ment, have submitted to the order. A few, however, have refused. 
They are being prosecuted in the Courts of Law. 

The concentration of practically the whole of the French 
Fleet in the Mediterranean has excited very wide attention. 
What the new disposition means has caused much speculation in 
various quarters. Before the outbreak of war in the Balkans—an 
event of such serious import that it may upset every previously 
established arrangement—the European situation was briefly stated 
as follows: The outstanding fact was the Triple Alliance between 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, all of them formidable 
naval Powers, and two of them, at least, bound to assist each 
other with their total armed forces, if the casus foederis arose. On 
the other side, there was a definite Alliance between Russia and 
France. Quite recently a naval convention between these two 
Powers has been made, the precise terms of this convention, how- 
ever, have not been disclosed, but they are thought to involve co- 
operation in case of war. Between Great Britain and the two 
Powers, Russia and France, there existed a cordial understanding 
of friendship and good will, but so far as is known, no definite 
alliance either offensive or defensive. In the event of war with 
Germany, the French Fleet, if divided, would be too weak in both 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, to cope with the former power. 
The concentration in the Mediterranean makes secure the mainte- 
nance of French power in that sea, thereby preserving her communi- 
cations with her African colonies. As for the Atlantic, if Great 
Britain were an active ally, its Fleet would guard the French ports; 
if neutral, they would have to rely upon themselves; but the weak 
Fleet recently sent to the Mediterranean would be saved from cap- 
ture. This seems to be a reasonable explanation of the action of 
France. The German Press, however, see in it a scarcely-veiled 
menace to Italy, and take the occasion of urging upon Italy the 
policy of widening the scope of the Triple Alliance, which is to 
be renewed next year, so that it may include the interests of Italy 
in the Mediterranean. 

In Morocco the French have had to extend the sphere of their 
military operations to a district a long way from the capital, which 
they had at first proposed to make the centre of their operations. 
Complete success, indeed, has attended their efforts, and the Pre- 
tender, El Hiba, has been driven from the country. The fact, 
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however, that something like sixty thousand soldiers are now 
employed in holding Morocco, and that the resistance of the tribes 
is by no means at an end, makes it clear that, in undertaking the 
protectorate, France has a serious work before her, a work too that 
might be a source of weakness in the event of European com- 
plications. 


For the same reason as in France, there has 
Germany. been a lull in the political activity. The dear- 
ness of food has been the chief subject of 
public discussion. This rise of prices has been so great that the 
members of the Socialist Party in the Reichstag have presented a 
petition to the Imperial Chancellor calling attention to the distress 
among the population, and demanding, among other things, the 
suspension of import duties on cattle and meat. Last year trans- 
port charges on the Prussian railways were lowered, but this meas- 
ure has proved inadequate. To the petition the government did 
not turn a deaf ear. It has proposed a scheme for the relief of the 
distress, which is described as a fairly bold encroachment upon the 
Agrarian privileges, which are thought to be at the root of the 
evil. Fresh meat is, under certain conditions, allowed to be im- 
ported, and transport rates on the railways reduced. ‘These pro- 
posals are expressly described to be of a temporary character, and 
while not completely satisfactory, will, it is hoped, lead to a re- 
duction of prices. 

The Pan-German League has been holding a Congress. 
Among the subjects under discussion was the decline of German 
feeling which has taken place among the Germans in North Amer- 
ica. With the exception of some retired military officers, no one 
of any great distinction was present, and no very great importance 
is attached to the League’s deliberations—a thing which indicates 
the good sense of the mass of the German people. 

The Social Democrats have been holding their annual Con- 
gress. The registered members of the party now number 970,112, 
an increase on last year of 133,550. Like every other human or- 
ganization, the Party has its Right and Left wings. Among the 
Social Democrats the line of division is between those who are 
Radicals and those who have Revisionists’ tendencies. A member 
was expelled by the vote of the Congress, who, while sound on class 
warfare and on general tenets, had doubts about an entire nation- 
alization of all production without exception. 
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The sudden death of the recently appointed Ambassador to 
London, Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, has put a premature 
end to the special effort to improve the relations between Great 
Britain and Germany which had been entrusted to him. A sub- 
stitute will doubtless continue the work of the Baron if that is 
the fact to which Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given public ex- 
pression as his reasoned conviction, namely, that the Emperor 
William is and always has been a most determined supporter and 
maintainer of peace. 


Among political events, in a certain sense, 
Austria-Hungary. must be reckoned the meeting of the Euchar- 
istic Congress at Vienna. Never has there 
been in recent years a greater manifestation of religious feeling 
among vast masses of the people. The Legate of the Pope was 
welcomed on his arrival by tens and hundreds of thousands. The 
Emperor himself and members of the government were the enter- 
tainers of the visiting Prelates. The annual manoeuvres of the 
Army were cut short in order that the heir to the Throne might 
take part in the solemn Procession of the Blessed Sacrament through 
the streets of the capital. A Catholic organ in the Press declared 
that the celebration showed “the highest ideals of nations to be 
based on Christianity, and that our era is capabie of manifestations 
which prove hew little the rationalism and materialism of scientific 
and political systems are able to extinguish the yearning of humanity 
for the Eternal and the Divine.” Non-Catholics, too, have been 
impressed with a demonstration of faith and piety which twenty 
years ago would not have been possible in Austria. Its success 
is attributed to the failure of what called itself the Party of Progress 
to prevail over the forces which spring from the fundamental 
needs of the soul. This Party of Progress, it is recognized, has 
lost all driving creative power, and has resulted in sinking man- 
kind even deeper into making the acquisition of material wealth 
the sole worthy. object of effort, divorcing it from all idealism and 
from all sense of moral and social responsibility. 

The proceedings of the Hungarian Parliament on the occasion 
of its re-assembling, prevents one from being hopeful of the growth 
of political wisdom in that country. Hungary boasts, indeed, of 
having possessed for more than a thousand years the privilege of 
Constitutional government. Age, however, has not added to per- 
fectiori. It will be remembered that last June the President and 
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Government put an end to something like two years obstruction 
on the part of the Opposition by the most violent of measures. It 
was hoped that during the summer recess an agreement might have 
been arrived at. Those hopes, however, were frustrated. When 
Parliament met the proceedings were interrupted by, or perhaps it 
should be said consisted of, the singing of songs, the performance 
of solos on musical instruments, such as cymbals, penny whistles, 
tin trumpets, drums, and motor-car hooters. On the arrival of © 
the police, the Opposition Deputies linked their arms in solid re- 
sistance to the efforts which were being made to remove the of- 
fenders. Sometimes six policemen were required to remove a 
struggling legislator. The language which was used was very 
strong indeed. “Filthy pigs, rogues, villains, traitors,’ were 
epithets freely applied to members of Parliament. After having 
for two days given in this way adequate expression to their feelings, 
the Opposition retired, and allowed the government to proceed with 
the election of the members to the Hungarian Delegation, making, 
however, a protest against the legality of the election. The Em- 
peror-King has expressed his approval of the methods adopted by 
the President of the Diet, for securing the working of parliamentary 
government. : 

In Croatia parliamentary government has been openly sup- 
pressed with no pretense of observing any of its forms. To this 
has been added an effort to restrict the facilities for the education 
of the peasants. In fact, every effort seems to be made to exas- 
perate the Serbs and the Slavs just at a time when a policy of 
conciliation is of supreme importance. 


Many pages would be required to give any 
Italy, Turkey, and thing like an adequate account of recent 
the Balkans. events on these fields of action; and if an 
attempt were made to bring it up to date 

it would not be reliable, for the news as given in one day’s paper 
is often contradicted in the next. Several times has it been said 
that peace had been made between Italy and Turkey. The latest 
statement, however, seems positive and definite, although the terms 
as given in one column of the paper containing the news do not 
precisely coincide with those given lower down in the same column. 
Both versions agree that Turkey relinquishes the sovereignty in secu- 
lar matters over Tripoli and Cyrenaica, while in religious matters 
the Sultan is to be left in possession of his authority. According 
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to one version, he is to have a representative in the country to 
exercise jurisdiction. Turkish regular troops are to be recalled, and 
Italy is left free to deal with the Arabs in the interior. The pro- 
portion of debt owed by the Turkish Empire which attached to the 
lost provinces is to be paid by Italy, but no indemnity is to be paid 
by either side towards the cost of the war. Those of the A‘gean 
Islands that had been occupied by Italy are to be restored to Turkey, 
but guarantees are to be given by that power that the rights of the 
inhabitants shall be respected. 

The main motive which made Turkey ready to accept these 
terms was, of course, the imminence of war in the Balkans. At first 
sight there seems reason to regret the unwillingness of the Balkan 
States to accept the concessions made by Turkey. The existing Cab- 
inet is made up of men holding far more moderate views than those 
held by any of its predecessors. It had put forward proposals which 
seemed worthy of acceptance by the Great Powers. But exper- 
ience has shown over and over again that no reliance can be placed 
on any promise made by the Turk. He holds the doctrine 
that an absolute ruler can never deprive himself of his powers, nor 
is faith to be kept with the infidel. Further demands were, there- 
fore, made by the States which Turkey looked upon as studied 
insults. It is clear that for some time the population of Bulgaria 
at least—it is not so certain about Servia—has made up its mind 
to bring things to a decisive issue. Montenegro has always been 
willing, but is itself alone too weak to cope with Turkey. That it 
has ventured to declare war seems to show that an agreement 
exists between the States. So far the Powers remain united in 
their opposition to the war, and in the event of its breaking out, 
in the endeavor to restrict its limits. But any day may bring forth 
a complete change in the situation. 


Sefior Canalejas still retains power in Spain, 

Spain. enjoying a longer term of office than is 
customary. As very little news comes to 

hand, it is to be presumed that no change of the political situation 
has either taken place or is impending. The death of the King’s 
sister, the Infanta Maria Teresa, wife of Prince Ferdinand of 
Bavaria, has plunged not merely the court but the nation into 
the most profound grief. It was the occasion of a remarkable 
expression of public sympathy towards the Queen Mother; the 
Press paid a universal tribute to the memory of the Infanta for 
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her many charities. Thousands of messages of sympathy were 
sent, many of them from the humblest classes. The Spanish Royal 
Family seems to have found out the way in which its hold upon the 
nation is to be retained. 


The attempts of Royalists to overthrow the 
Portugal form of government which has been adopted 
by Portugal seem to have met with complete 
failure. The refugees who had fled to Spain, and who at one time 
threatened to bring about a collision between the two countries, 
have taken their departure to Brazil, where a home has been 
offered them. Those who fell into the hands of the Portuguese. 
have been sentenced to long periods of imprisonment and to ulti- 
mate exile. The victory of the Republicans, however, has not 
led to the realization of the spirit of true freedom of government. 
Under republican forms the methods of a despotism survive. Ar- 
bitrary arrests have been frequent, the censorship of the press is 
very strict. Political prisoners are treated far worse under the 
Republic than under the recent Monarchy. They have been sub- 
jected to a penitentiary system of the hardest character. Courts 
martial are dealing at random with hundreds of peasants. - Num- 
bers have been arrested merely on suspicion of not favoring the 
Republic. In fact the régime of the present administration is one 
of terrorism and violence. Every one is cowed, and few dare to 
complain. There is no such thing as freedom of the Press. Papers 
presumptuous enough to offer advice unpalatable to the authorities 
have been attacked and wrecked, having been unable to secure 
protection from the mob. The Carbonarios continue to threaten 
and intimidate all who are not of their way of thinking. 

No mitigation has taken place of the measures which have been 
taken against the Church. The change in the form of government 
has not changed the character of the rulers. Instead of correcting | 
the fatal mistakes made by the self-seeking “ Rotavists,” the Re- 
publicans are following the same courses, wasting time and money 
in party politics, frivolous schemes, and doles to supporters, while 
allowing the real wants of the country to be neglected. oats 

The only set-off to these many evils, of which mention can 
be made, is the following, which is given on the authority of the 
Portuguese Minister in London: “The prosperity of the country 
is progressive; the commercial transactions in the movement of ex- 
portation and importation have augmented considerably during the 
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last two years; the revenue of the State has increased; the traffic 
on the railways and other modes of transport has augmented; a 
great number of material improvements has taken place; the army 
has been reorganized in an evident and material manner, and all 
these without the necessity of recurring to the credit.” 


The situation in Persia is very strange. 
Persia. The Sultan is a child of fourteen; the 
Regent has taken an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence. The ex-Shah has departed under a solemn engagement 
never to return. His brother, Salar-ed-Dowleh, although so far 
thwarted in his efforts to secure the throne, has not been definitely 
defeated. The Mejliss has been dissolved, and although vague 
promises have been made that a new House will be elected, no 
signs of their fulfillment are visible. Russian forces are in the 
occupation of several places in the North, while the South 
is the scene of anarchy. There is in existence a Cabinet, but its 
power is merely nominal, and it is afraid to make use of the little 
it has. Mr. Shuster has a successor in the office of Treasurer-Gen- 
eral, but there are scarcely any funds in the Treasury. Such funds 
as exist, are chiefly derived from small loans obtained from Russia 
and Great Britain on most usurious terms. It is a wonder 
that there should be even the appearance of a government. In fact, 
in some parts there is not. Large areas are overrun by banditti, 
or are the scene of chronic warfare between hostile tribesmen. 
Governors appointed to restore order prefer to remain in the 
capital. The Swedish officers appointed to form a gendarmerie 
have not been able to collect a force strong enough to cope with the 
situation. 

It is felt that such a state cannot be permanent. In Russia 
there is a party outspoken in favor of the partition of the country 
with Great Britain. The Russian government, however, is thought 
to be opposed. It looks upon itself as bound by the agreement 
made in 1908, which had for one of its objects—at least so it was 
avowed—the maintenance of the integrity of Persia. The general 
feeling in Great Britain is opposed to any partition. There is no 
desire to have Russia for a neighbor, even among those who are 
for other reasons supporters of the existing Entente. In fact, on 
this account, a strong opposition has been shown to the project 
of a Trans-Persian Railway, which, if made, would link India with 
Europe. It is felt that this would involve a readjustment of Indian 
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defense. For even the most sanguine in their hopes for 
the future are not quite sure that Russia and Great Britain will 
always continue to be on the friendly terms existent at present. 
At least, they will not risk the secure possession of India upon such 
a project. It is thought that the recent visit to London of the 
Russian Foreign Minister, M. Sazonoff, had for one of its chief 
objects the discussion of the situation in Persia. The inability to 
maintain order in its own dominions is the plea advanced by those in 
favor of the virtual absorption of Persia. The defenders of the 
maintenance of the integrity of the country deny that a fair or 
honest chance has been given it to recover from the grinding tyranny 
of rulers to whom she has been subjected. They allege, and with 
justice, as is proved by the treatment of Mr. Shuster, that every 
effort of the Persian reformers has been paralyzed by outside 
action. The pressure exerted by Russia preventing the regenera- 
tion of the country has been relentless, unceasing, and persistent. 
Great Britain, forced by her desire to have the support of Russia 
in Europe, has been actually, however unwillingly, compelled to 
abet the aims of Russia. The question is arising in the minds of 
many whether or not too high a price is being paid. 


What is in reality the state of the Chinese 

China. Republic, and what are its prospects, are 
questions very much in debate. On the 

one hand, there are those who find both the one and the other 
satisfactory. The mere fact that Dr. Morrison, who has for some 
fifteen years been so well known as the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times at Peking, has accepted the office of Foreign Adviser 
of the Provisional President, indicates that confidence is reposed 
in the stability of the new government by one who is most com- 
petent to form an opinion. In his judgment the Chinese Re- 
public is an accomplished fact; an extraordinary change has taken 
place since the outbreak of the Revolution, and the inauguration 
of the Republic. There is no foundation to the pessimism which 
looks upon foreign intervention as imminent, universal anarchy as 
likely, or at least that China will be split up into warring kingdoms, 
involving bankruptcy and the ruin of the bondholders. There is 
no cleavage, he says, between the North and the South, both being 
equally Republican. The Customs returns of this year promise to 
be the highest on record. All debts have been punctually paid. 
Every railway is doing well. Inland China is the scene of im- 
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provement and progress. As to the new rulers, although they 
may not have experience, they surpass in intelligence, training, and 
education all who have ever held rule in the country. The so-called 
dissensions in the Advisory Council are merely the differences 
which exist between political parties in all countries, and are the 
direct consequence of free institutions. 

Believers in these views have been found to be numerous 
enough to enable a loan to be raised of twenty-five millions, and to 
place this sum in the hands of the Chinese government without 
the imposition of any conditions as to the collection of the taxes 
upon which the loan is secured, or as to the expenditure of the 
funds. It was on account of these conditions that the negotiations 
with the Six Powers Group of Bankers, which began some time 
ago for a loan of no less a sum that three hundred millions, came 
to anend. This group insisted upon the appointment of a foreign 
auditor for the control of the expenditure, and upon foreign super- 
vision of the collection of the revenues pledged for the security of 
the loan. These terms the Chinese government looked upon as 
inconsistent with its dignity. So the negotiations with the Six 
Powers had no result. There is a remarkable difference between 
China and Japan in the matter of financial transactions. Japanese 
private traders are said to be untrustworthy and dishonest, but full 
faith is placed in the government of Japan. In China, on the other 
hand, the individual trader can be thoroughly relied upon, while 
it is the government that so far has been looked upon as untrust- 
worthy. The loan just made marks the opening of a new era 
in financial transactions with China. What the result will be 
remains to be seen. 

Notwithstanding the confidence of Dr. Morrison in the future 
of the Republic, very general apprehension is felt in wide circles 
as to Young China’s capacity to administer the country, and serious 
doubts as to their honesty. They think that it is impossible that 
real representative government should be established, that it is con- 
trary to the racial characteristic of time immemorial—the Republic 
will be merely a new name for an old despotism. Nearly a year, 
these critics assert, has passed since the beginning of the Revolution, 
and nothing has yet been done to make the definite Constitution. 
The provinces are developing a spirit of disintegration, and this can 
only be checked by enforcing the necessary unity by means of a mili- 
tary dictatorship. The growth of opium is an instance of the 
way in which the country is ceasing to act as a whole. The 
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Emperor succeeded in a most remarkable way, by the issue of an 
Imperial Edict, in suppressing this growth. Since the establish- 
ment of the Republic, however, in no fewer than eight Provinces 
has the poppy begun to be cultivated again, and this in defiance 
of the Central Government, and in violation of Treaty obligations 
entered into by that government. As to honesty, the same author- 
ities say that there are not to be found six men in high position 
to whom either Young China or Old China could entrust the hand- 
ling of public funds. 

Whatever doubt may exist as to the character of the change 
that has been made, whether a genuine Republic will result, or 
a veiled despotism, there seems to be substantial agreement that 
no change is possible in the social conditions of the vast masses 
of the people. All the changes will merely be on the surface. 
For centuries, and tens of centuries, the people have formed a 
character of their own, which has remained undisturbed by the 
overthrow of dynasties, and even of religions. The precepts of 
Confucius have retained their hold upon the population, and it is by 
the standards which he laid down that their rulers have been judged, 
accepted or rejected. The substance of the people have remained 
the same, only the dynasties have varied. The recent change is of a 
more radical character, but it has been brought about by a com- 
paratively small handful of men. The Emperor had little power 
except within a small circle; the power of those ostensibly at the 
head of affairs in the Republic, should it succeed in establishing 
itself, will not be materially larger than his. 

Recent conduct of Great Britain has excited indignation 
throughout China. Between the two countries an arrangement ex- 
isted that there should be no British interference in the affairs of Ti- 
bet, and that Chinese suzerainty should be respected. China has 
lately by armed force substituted sovereignty for suzerainty. Since 
the revolution Tibet has regained her old position. Great Britain has 
now stepped in and forbidden any effort on the part of China to 
deprive the Tibetans of the comparative freedom which they have 
been able to secure. 





With Our Readers. 


T is gratifying and encouraging to all thinking patriotic men to hear 

such words as were uttered by Henry M. MacCracken, Chancellor 

Emeritus of New York University, at the dedication of the Saratoga 
monument on October 18th: 

“It fell to myself twelve years ago,” said Dr. MacCracken, “ as 
committeeman of the Hall of Fame, to choose for the bronze tablet 
of George Washington some utterance of his which represented his 
loftiest thought. I made choice of these words from his Farewell 
Address He says: 

“ ‘Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. Reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principles.’...... 

“The message of Saratoga to-day, I repeat, is the message of 
Washington’s farewell words: ‘The safety of the Republic is the 
morality of the people. Morality cannot be expected to exist with 
religion excluded.” May Americans ever be true to God and to 
native land.” 





THE COLLEGE OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER, 
30 West 16TH STREET. 


New York, N. Y., September 21, 1912. 
To THE Eprtor or THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp. 

Dear REVEREND FATHER: I find in your issue of September, 1912, on page 
862, a reference to the recent affiliation of Fordham College and St. Francis 
Xavier’s. 

May I call your attention to an erroneous assumption in your comments on 
this event. You say that older and better college students are expected, as in 
the former arrangement the age of the college student was lower. This assump- 
tion is altogether incorrect. In our high schools we admit only those students 
who are qualified to enter high school, by the fact that they have completed 
their grammar school course in either the parochial or public grammar school. 

The age of our high school students therefore depends entirely on the age of 
graduation in the grammar schools, and as a consequence the age at which the 
boys enter our college is altogether dependent on the same fact. The age of 
our college students cannot be affected in the slightest degree by this change 
in St. Francis Xavier’s College. If you desire to see our college students older 
than they are at present, I quite disagree with you. 

The average age of students leaving grammar school is about fourteen; 
they graduate from high school at eighteen, and from college at twenty-two, 
which is entirely too old. 

The fact is the children are too old when they complete their grammar 
school course. . Yours sincerely in Domino, 


JOSEPH H. ROCKWELL, S.J. 
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New York City, September 25, 1912. 
To THE Epiror or THE CATHOLIC Wor~p. 

Dear Sir: May I again remind you of the effort of this League, cordially 
furthered¢ by the press, to urge upon the public early Christmas shopping for 
the sake of the workers in the stores and factories. If you have any oppor- 
tunity, will you use your influence to arouse a stronger public sentiment on this 
subject. The shopping rush of December means a travesty of Christmas for 
thousands of over-strained and over-time workers. 

Yours very truly, 
HANNAH ANDREWS, 
Chairman on Publicity. 





THE IMITATION OF BUDDHA. 
(WRITTEN BY LIONEL JOHNSON IN 1891.) 


NDER this most suggestive title, which is not really a challenge 
but an exhortation, Mr. Bowden put together many precepts of 
Buddhist morality: one for each day in the year. His little book is 
a true and valuable statement of much that is admirable and worthy 
of imitation in that impressive code of ethics; and Sir Edwin Arnold, 
who provided the book with a preface, did not go too far in saying that 
one who read its pages daily “must become a better man at the 
year’s end than at its beginning.” And yet, in spite of the moral 
loftiness, the gentle tranquility, the resigned patience, of these calm 
precepts, we seem in reading them to stand face to face with some 
image of Gautama: there is the sad, sleepy smile, the stone-cold eyes, 
the comfortless and satisfied immobility. Austerely we repeat the 
solemn words: “ He whose mind is subdued and perfectly controlled 
is happy ;” or “ Let him not cause others to drink, nor even approve 
of those that drink ;” or “ Happy is he that is virtuous.” Austerely and 
gravely we repeat them, and the words turn to ashes in our mouths. 
These sonorous and sententious precepts come from the lips of an 
adamantine sphinx, with a cold and hollow sound. The muezzin, 
calling aloud upon the faithful, finds his way to our hearts; so does 
the hoarse’ street-preacher bawling outside a public-house under 
the gas lamp. But the Buddha still smiles at us with his eternal look 
of apathy: and, whether or no he were flesh of our flesh once, now 
he is as frozen as a lovely icicle. The beauty of that fabled life and 
character seems gone into thin air: the suffering devotion, the winning 
tenderness, the gentle and compelling appeal, all have vanished. And 
here we have the residue: a very table of stone, engraven by an iron 
pen with laws and rules of life. Follow them, and you will die from 
“this delightful world,” and reach at last that Paradise of uncon- 
sciousness, where “the souls of just men made perfect” fade into 
a dream. Tread the appointed Path, practice the holy Virtues, repeat 
the august Forms: one day, in one of a thousand lives, you will attain 
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the cessation of all desire, and upon your lips will abide the beatific 
smile of satisfaction, and in your eyes the beatific vision of nothingness. 


You say there is no substance here, 
One great reality above: 

Back from that void I shrink in fear, 
And child-like hide myself in love: 
Show me what angels feel. Till then, 
I cling, a mere weak man, to men. 


If “ Mimnermus in Church ” felt that, what would not he have felt 
before the shrine of Buddha? 

The answer to these shivering doubts is given by the one religion 
which sustains and is sustained upon personality. Let us turn to the 
weighty Bampton Lectures of Mr. Gore: “ Compare Christianity with 
a system based on an opposite principle and observe the contrast. To 
the Buddhist personality is an evil, a hindrance; spiritual progress 
lies in the gradual evacuation of consciousness, of desire, in a word, 
of personality. With Christ the case is the opposite: ‘I am come,’ He 
said, ‘that they may have life’=.full, personal, conscious life—‘and may 
have it abundantly.’” In Christianity there is an inexhaustible depth 
of mysticism. Mystical theology, in all times and places, is no less 
illimitable in its desires and dreams than is the severest Buddhism. 
But the difference is a difference of heart and soul; here you find the 
thought of human personality reaching after the divine. It is for the 
sake of divine personality that theologians have lavished upon Pan- 
theism such hatred and scorn. For Pantheism, perverting the truth 
of a divine immanence in nature, identifies the divinity with nature, 
and the divine personality is lost, just as the human personality in its 
Buddhist absorption. In the wildest Christian mysticism, in its least 
admirable expression, the sense of personal communion with the divine 
remains; thus Sir Thomas Browne: “ Pious spirits, who passed their 
days in raptures of futurity made little more of this world than the 
world that was before it, while they lay obscure in the chaos of pre- 
ordination and night of their forebeings. And if any have been so 
happy as truly to understand Christian annihilation, ecstasies, exolution, 
liquefaction, transformation, the kiss of the spouse, gustation of God, 
and ingression into the divine shadow, they have already had a hand- 
some anticipation of heaven: the glory of the world is surely over, and 
the earth in ashes unto them.” The restless and wandering souls who 
fly to the Mahatmas of Tibet, who yearn for astral bodies, for magical 
powers, for higher knowledge, might as well stay at home in their 
commonplace parishes, and find there what those lies distort. 

There are plenty of modern doctrines which, without imitating 
Buddha in good or bad, make the same error; in especial the schemes 
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of those persons who call themselves humanitarian. In effect, hu- 
manity counts for everything, men and women for nothing; classes 
and masses, interests and communities, are substituted for the indi- 
vidual. Statisticians do it, doctors do it, priests do it, trade unions 
do it. Insisting upon their general laws, their working averages, they 
turn us into cyphers, insignificant in ourselves, important only in com- 
bination. There is always some great end in view, some great theory 
to prove; and we poor men, women, and children are absorbed into 
the great theory and lost to sight in the great end, no less really than 
the devout Buddhists in their Nirvana. If only our theorists had in 
view a Paradise as noiseless! But no; on go the great movements, 
with their tremendous mechanism, which is to twist and mould us all. 
“T will not give up my personality!” cries the badgered victim. But 
the pickets of civilization are down upon him; the universities extend 
him all in one direction; the philosophers feed him with their fads and 
inoculate him with their ideas. Between them the man disappears. 
O swimming baths and cookery classes, Botticellis and banjos, con- 
gresses and councils, what are you worth compared to a talk and a 
smoke with a friend by the fire? Which of us in these vexatious days 
can say with the long-suffering Buddha, “ He felt compassion upon 
those who tormented him?” 
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